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Buy Oil and Gas 




















ONE OF OUR FIVE GAS WELLS AT TANEBHA. 


Land ‘loday 
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E own oil and gas land entirely sur- 
W rounded by production, and have five 
producing wells. Look into our plan of financ- 
ing. This is not a stock proposition. We are 
now selling 120 acres in the Glenn Pool field, 


the largest oil field in the World. 


OIL LAND INVESTMENTS TODAY 
SHOW GREATER POSSIBILITIES FOR 
LARGER RETURNS THAN ANY OTHER 
INVESTMENT. 


Oklahoma, the Oil State, is producing one- 
third of the crude oil of the United States. 
State and Government Geographical reports 
state that 85 per cent of the wells drilled in 
Oklahoma have been producers. We have 
drilled and completed five wells and struck 
oil or gas in all. We are now drilling our 


sixth well, and we evpect to drill four more. 


WRITE FOR OUR 64-PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKLET, showing views of the 


largest oil field in the world. 
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O. C. GRAVES DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


Syndicate Trust Building 


~ St. Louis, Mo. 
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The End is Writ 


By William Marion Reedy 


Hill much of the optimism as to the stop- 

ping of the Germans at the Marne is ex- 

pressed with childish chauvinism in the 
headlines of the daily papers, nevertheless the op- 
timism is justilied. Signs are that the Teutons’ sec- 
ond—-or is it their third 2—wind is spent. Allied tactic 
of falling Lack gives territory but kills Germans. It 
is the later that counts, since no matter how much 
territory is yielded, the British, French and Ameri- 
can navies control the seas, and the American, army 
is pouring into France in numbers that the enemy 
cannot match. The German navy may come out and 
eive battle Lut it is tremendously inferior in power 
and a sortie will be in the nature of a forlorn hope. 
Briefly the situation is this: though Germany had 
defeated the British and the French, she has not yet 
defeated, nor even met, the Americans fresh in the 
fight. 

\ submarine demonstration by the enemy off our 
Atlantic coast is exciting but, after all, academic. 
The u-boats cannot blockade our ports. The allied 
warships and destroyers will get the u-boats as they 
vot von Spees’ squadron and the /mden and all the 
other raiders. And behold how the coming of the 
u-hoats and news of their operations sweep young 
America into the army and the navy. Once again 
Germany is wrong in her psychology. She doesn’t 
vive us a fright; only makes us more eager to light. 

it seems to me that the war in the large goes 
according to the allied calculation, not to try to 
break through the German line until there is prac- 
tically nothing left to chance in the operation, until 
the cost will make sure the victory. The forces 
with the strongest nerves will win and the strongest 
nerves are possessed by those who wait under pun- 
ishment. This accounts for the strategy and tactics 
of Foch. The Americans will come as Blucher came. 
For the enemy there is neither night nor Grouchy 
to save them. The end is appointed beyond. the 
reach of any miracle by any Teutonic Gott—whether 
Thor with his hammer or Odin with his Odyssean 
wiles of a peace offensive. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
Leonard Wood 

If cannot stop the war to weigh the case of 

General Leonard Wood. Maybe the refusal 

to give the reason for not sending him to 
France is a kindness to the general, rather than a 
cruelty. However that may be, he’s a true soldier 
and obeys orders. His conduct is proof that what 
ever may operate to keep him from the front, it 1s 
not defect of character or ability. 
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Ilo, Boy, Vill ’lim Up Again 

O, a most booksome book—‘‘Shandygaff” by Chris- 
topher Morley (Doubleday-Page, New York). It is 
more than true shandygaff,—ale and ginger becr—; 
it is ale and champagne. It’s as whimsical as Sterne, 
but cleanly so. It’s a little like Lamb but more boy 
ish. Especially delectable is the ancientness of its 
buoyant boyishness, the wistfulness of its youth, 
What’s it all about? Oh, nothing but everything: 
books, a nut brown maid now a wife, the kids, the 
dear delights of home, raptures about Rupert Brooke, 
Joseph Conrad, an old bookseller friend of “Old 


Fitz,’ drink and good-fellowship, the half-sad joys 
of an affected poverty, puns of atrocious excellence 
in five languages, a quotation from Bishop Corbett, 
strolls in the Cotswolds, memories of Oxford, appre- 
ciation of Vachel Lindsay and Logan Pearsall Smith, 
author of the later “Trivia.” It’s the book of a 
young writing man’s joy of living; his reactions to 
a goodly world, voiced in the language now of the 
rarer culture, now of the latest slang. Story, essay, 
fantasy and frolic are felicitously blent—and a deli- 
cate insinuation here and there of pathos. It is a 
loveable book for a bookish man, especially a man 
who has been or still remains young, a book with a 
wilding air blowing through its library atmosphere. 
I'll stand the shandygatfs interminably for any fel- 
low as knows a book when he meets it, who doesn’t 
like “Shandygaff” from its Ben Franklin title-page 
to finis. 
% 48, 
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The Frightfulness of Efficiency 

lirre is one of the best anecdotes of the war, illus- 
trative of German efficiency. During the invasion 
of Belgium a captain in a Prussian regiment got 
hold of a hundred fresh eggs somewhere; and, wish- 
ing to give his faithful soldiers a treat—there were 
just exactly a hundred men in his company as it 
happened—he turned the eggs over to the top ser- 
geant, and told him to see that every man in the 
command had an egg for his breakfast next morning. 
But the company cook smashed one of the eggs, and 
next morning there were only ninety-nine eggs to be 
distributed among a hundred hungry soldiers. The 
sergeant was puzzled at first. He knew he had to 
obey orders. For a while he didn’t know just how 
to distribute those eggs. “Finally,” say the narrator, 
“he had a wonderful inspiration—a typical Prussian 
inspiration. It worked all right, too.” ‘Well, what 
did the sergeant do?’ demanded one of the com- 
pany. “WNilled one of the soldiers.” 
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The British Vice Scandal 

Iv there is a censorship in England, how did that 
story of the book of 47,000 names of high British 
addicts of unnatural vice, held back from patriotic 
efort through fear that the German possessors of 
the list would expose the perverts, get by that of- 
{cial? The tale is as wildly as vilely improbable. It 
crves no purpose except to get Lord Alfred Douglass 
and his “slim gilt soul” into the spotlight out of the 


“eray twilight of Gothic things” and enable him to 
ald to the desecration of the memory of Oscar Wilde. 
ihat the English have a penchant for a certain per- 
version is an old tale, but perhaps it is not so well 
known that in that same specialty the Germans of a 
certain class outdid the Britons, Some years ago 
the devotees of those practices in Germany actually 
petitioned the Reichstag to repeal the laws that pro- 
vided punishment for such performances, and Ger- 
man writers have dealt with the abnormality as 
palliatively, if not as poetically, as ever did Edward 
Carpenter. 


Auld Cootie, General Pou 
Dr. Georce HOMAN, of St. Louis, has had recently 
some interesting letters in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association on a minute phase of the 
question of conserving man-power in the army. He 
would do this by a systematic warfare against the 


‘ccotie.” He suggests wholesale inunction with fats, 
of which, one authority in the Surgeon General's 
office estimates, fifty tons would be necesshry to 
secure climination. It seems that the cootie dis- 


tributes typhus infection from his front end and 
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334 
trench feyer from the rear end. A double-action 
insect indeed, Both diseases keep a great number of 


men on the sick list all the time, to say nothing of 
those they kill. Gasoline has been tried on coot 
but doesn’t do away with him, nor does the wearing 
of silk underwear, upon which he can get no foot 
hold while he pierces the epidermis, prevent his oper 
ation and multiplication. Dr. Homan believes that 
cootie is the great infection carrier and certainly 
the vermin do not contribute to the comfort or the 
equanimity of those whom they iniest. He cites the 
use in the country of fats to keep off wood ticks, 
chigres, sand flies and lice, and he says that natives 
of arctic and tropical regions use fats and oils for 
the same purpose. If the soldier were relieved of 
the physical nuisance, the sense of repugnance, the 
nagging and general discomfort of the insect’s pres 
ence, Dr. Homan believes the result would add ten 
per cent to the armies’ fighting power. An anointed 
army would be less susceptible to the ill effects of 
wetness and cold. In hot weather he believes the 
fats or oils would temper the atmospheric caloric. 
The soldiers go forth clean, but the vermin catch 
them at the front and so Dr. Homan would have 
the men inunctioned as often as might be necessary 
after reaching the trenches or the front lines. The 
soldier might very well treat himself with a com- 
bination of castor oil and tallow or with petroleum 
products. Dr. tioman thinks the point he makes 
might be proved by cquipping some companies or 
battalions for such treatment and comparing results 
with those in equal groups unprovided with such 
prophylaxis. A month would tell the tale. Inci- 
dentally, 1 would say, Dr. Homan, who used to be 
the Health Commissioner of St. Louis, and whose 
good work in that position is still in evidence in our 
municipal hygiene, brought up the subject of these 
insects as disease spreaders about the time oi the 
Spanish-American war, or shortly thereaiter. He 
points out that the cooties leave the body of a person 
about to die, just as rats are said to desert a sinking 
ship. The critters seem to feel the death chill in the 
blood. Such a fact finds corroboration in Paul Ver- 
laine’s terrible poem, “The Death of Philip LI,” to 
which Major Fielding H1. Garrison of the Surgeon 
General’s Library at Washington drew Dr. Homan’s 
attention. The insects go somewhere and must 
undoubtedly carry iniection with them, as has been 
demonstrated in the case of fleas that leave the 
bodies of infected rats. Dr. Homan’s suggestion 
would scem to be worth trying out. The Germans 
behind their lines, to which 


’ 


have “lousing stations’ 
the men are sent at stated intervals for fumigation 
and, probably, inunction, though the German pris- 
oners do not show that the treatment is wholly effec- 
tive. This is not a pleasant subject, but it is of 
great importance in war, as anyone who has ever 
served in an army in the field will fervently testify. 
If cootie were not checked he might well, as 
in Michael Monahan’s wonderfully brilliant sketch, 
“The Conqueror,” reprinted in the Mirror in the 
early days of this war, destroy all the armies. (Gen- 
eral ou is as deadly as General Winter, 
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The Slacker Supreme 

W Hie we are talking of more income taxes there’s 
one Way a wise man can evade the import. He can 
put money in vacant land. ‘There is no income from 
it, therefore no war tax. But the value of the land 
increases all the time. War activities tend to heighten 
the increase. Vacant land in the line of advancing 
population is a good place to soak away excess 
profits. In time it will pay better than any other 
investment. Be a yacant land lord and you can 
laugh at war taxes. That is to say you can do so 
until the government wakes up to the fact that the 
untaxed land values of this country if properly 
taxed would yicld a colossal revenue and enable 
the lifting of the greater part of the war burden from 
industry, whether as labor or business. A lawyer 
who has been making out returns of income for 
wealthy clients tells me that there’s no wealth that 
so nearly wholly escapes taxation as land values. 
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‘There is no cscape for any form ol production, but 
land parasitism goes free. Surcly the President, the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the ways and means 
committees of house and senate cannot be ignorant 
of this. They probably labor under the delusion that 
a tax on land yalue is a tax that the farmer chiefly 
would lave to pay. “bhey should come out of it. A 
nan may have a great deal of land and very little 
land value, while there may be much land yalue in 
a litthe land rightly located, ‘The farmer is not the 
one who would suifer by a tax on land values. It 
would be the land speculator who does nothing with 
his Jand but Jet it lay idle while the workers all 
around it and him increase its) value, which he 
pockets. And the war tax can’t get at that value. 
the moral or the immoral is: put your money in 
land yalue and let your fellow countrymen hooverize 
and pull in their belts and wear old clothes, and 
die in foreign Jands while you wax richer and 
watch other people pay, while you “cough up” noth- 
inv, The landlord as such is the supreme slacker. He 
has all the profiteers beaten a hundred miles. There's 
no way to get him but by the single tax method, and 
if that is not applied, in course of time, whether in 
war or peace, his taking of the uncarned increment 
will make him the owner of everything and cvery 
body. Hes the fellow we shall find ourselves work- 
ing and fighting for. Hell be the owner ot the 
country that others have suffered and given their 
lives tor, The new revenue law will be a= rank 
failure of justice and a mockery of economics it 
it does not get him, 
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The Plight of the Libraries 

Miss Baberré Deurscu, who often brightens the 
Mikkok with her excellent critiques, has an article in 
The Dial on “Vie Public Library and the Public 
Need.’ She says that libraries are not, as they 
should be, “national banks of thought.” They are 
more like museums. They are not of use as they 
should be to the communities they adorn. She ex- 
cepts the Newark library established by Jolm Cotton 
Dana, and the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. The 
former circulates not only books, but pictures, and 
exhibits of all sorts, and maintains loan collections 
for the benelit of the yisiting public. Miss Deutsch 
approves that library's provision of access to un- 
bound literature of no more than immediate value 
In twelve years there has been a rich accumulation 
of such material: “Directories, domestic and tor 
eign, of localities, and of trades and professions; re 
ports of the New York Stock [Exchange and ot 
transactions in local securities; maps of all sizes and 
descriptions—rural delivery maps, soil maps, local 
and general atlases—books and periodicals dealing 
with business administration; and technical books 
and journals accessible to the branch through two 
daily deliveries from the technical department of the 
main library. The large maps are arranged on 
labeled shade rollers; the smaller ones in a vertical 
lile, so that they are as convenient as cards in a 
catalogue. lamphlets crowd the open shelves. These 
are classified by strips of colored paper, which indi 
cate each leaflet’s alphabetical and topical place. At 
the information desk an attendant is ready to vive 
assistance either in the branch itself or by telephone. 
From its alluring show-window to the small room 
holding its free typewriter, the branch presents a 
serviceable attraction to the business men of this 
growing city. It represents to them what the con 
sulting engineer is to a huge plant, or a consulting 
physician to a troubled practitioner.” 

Next Miss Deutsch tells of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, which makes of itself an aggressive 
social force—reaching out into factories, homes, 
schools and civic centers; having altogether over 
two hundred agencies, only eight of which are con- 
ventional branch libraries. Co-operation is close he- 
tween the schools and the library, and the library 
provides college classes, study groups, and clubs with 
elaborate reference material, even to the extent of 
printed bibliographies. In a community largely immi- 
vrant, heterogeneous, and diffident, it is an educative 






instrumentality of the first order. It is too bad that 
Miss Deutsch does not mention, if she knows, to 
what a large extent the St. Louis Public Library, 
under its chief, Mr. Arthur IE. Bostwick, has branched 
out in the activities so highly approved by her in 
the case of the Newark and Pittsburgh institutions, 
establishing a musical library, functioning as a part 
of a bureau of municipal research, giving art exhibits 
in the schools and elsewhere. St. Louis’ public 
library is a leader in the procession. 

For too long a period, says Miss Deutsch, the 
library, like a sinking ship, has provided for women 
and children first. The library may go down unless 
something is done to make use of the potentialities 
of service to students and business men, and what 
is needed is co-ordination between libraries in differ- 
cut cities, between the libraries and the public and in 
a given library itself. ‘There is a mortal drain of 
the best library workers into other professions. There 
is no standard employment system. Chaos rules 
under the Pooh Bah director as under the civil 
service. There is a lack of standard training. More- 
over, the libraries need more men and women 
capable of scholarly research and sympathetic col- 
laboration, and less of a combination of filing clerk 
and social uplifter. And library pay is poor—so 
poor that there is talk of organizing a Library Em- 
ployees’ Union to standardize jobs and salaries and 
encourage promotions from the ranks, « e., from 
librarians not necessarily graduated trom the library 
school. Library workers in the A. F. L.! Awtul! 
But there are library workers underpaid, abominably. 
kyven the American Library Association favors 
standardization, as preliminary to ranking librarians 
on an equal plane with teachers as regards service 
and pay. Standardization would be with respect to 
income, population served, and lines of work under- 
taken. This would on the one hand check the spoils 
system, and on the other prevent too much ¢ivil 
service. Logically this would lead to library na- 
tionalization—to a system like that of the national 
bank, with a federal reserve of information on which 
each locality could draw as need dictates. A large 
order, but it can and will be filled, and the first step 
now is to raise the pay, that the libraries may not 
be crippled by the luring away of their best workers. 
Library workers ought to be paid more than average 
factory hands and department store clerks. They 
too have to cope with the high cost of living; they 
cannot live on books, any more than on bread, alone. 
The Mirror is with Miss Deutsch in her high 
crusade. 

fe of 
An Aspect of the Wealth Question 

A CORRESPONDENT makes a point against the case 
jor a capital levy as presented in a recent issue of 
the Mirror from 7he Nation, of London. He ques- 
tions whether our national resources exist in any 
such yalue as ordinarily and generally believed. In 
1904, he says, our total wealth was computed at 107 
billions, of which “real property and improvements” 
were estimated at 62 billions. All good economists 
know that the greatest part of this latter sum is 
not wealth at all but merely represents the right, or 
power, of some of our people to appropriate the 
wealth of others, and a great part is merely po- 
tential value. There is much misconception of the 
actual amount of wealth held by the rich. For 
example, if Mr. Rockefeller is a billionaire, as so 
many believe, he has no such wealth in actual pos- 
session. He merely holds title to some such amount, 
provided that in the meantime the taxing power of 
government is not used to diminish it. He can hold 
us up by holding out natural resources, control of 
which he may conceivably lose, if the people wake 
up to a way to take it away from him. If our au- 
thorities would follow through on this idea, they 
would see that the way to get money to extinguish 
the war debt in short order is not to tax capital but 
to tax the control of natural resources, for land is 
not capital, never was and never can be. The point 
of my correspondent is well made, in rigorous eco- 
nomics. A capital levy is a desperate remedy and 
it would undoubtedly tend to paralyze production, 
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but it would give some quick relief from war burdens 
after the war. A tax that would get from the so- 
called capitalist all the wealth which he is enabled 
to take from those who produce it would soon ex- 
tinguish war debts in any country. The more talk 
there is of a capital levy the more education the 
people will get on right taxation, but failing right 
taxation, a capital levy would at least get a lot of 
the money made by those who have profited by the 
war. It would be like the income tax. There should 
be a distinction between income personally earned 
and income unearned, but the tax gets a deal of 
the latter that otherwise would escape. So a capital 
tax would reach a lot of wealth that would other- 
wise escape, and with war debts piling up as they 
are almost any horizontal reduction, if not strictly 
according to Hoyle, can be defended on the plea of 
expediency or, if you please, necessity, as doing pos- 
sibly the least harm to the greatest number. The 
question as to the value of our resources is, however, 
an interesting one worthy of more attention than it 
has received. If the men at the top in Washington 
will look into it they may see a great light. Mean- 
while, we shall hear more in this country of a levy 
on capital, now that an English chancellor of the 
exchequer has spoken of the proposal in terms of 
respect. 
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Folk’s Helpful Enemies 

So the Liquor Dealers’ Association is discovered 
pussy-footing to defeat ex-Governor Folk for United 
States senator from Missouri! And there are rumors 
that Governor Gardner will make changes in the 
St. Louis police board in order that the police force 
may put the knife into Folk, for the governor’s 
ad interim appointee, Senator Xenophon P. Wilfley. 
Excellent reasons both why everybody who doesn’t 
believe in booze control or police control of politics 
should yote for ex-Governor Folk. No man in 
Missouri has had such helpful enemies as he. They 
are always prooi that he is right. 
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Rose Pastor Stokes 

TEN years in the penitentiary for Rose Pastor 
Stokes for saying the government was in the war 
for the protiteers! Mrs. Stokes exaggerates. She 
sees only the muckers of business, not the many 
who are not protiteers. She lives in a block uni- 
verse like most socialists and the black or red 
blocks most impinge on her vision, not at all the 
white ones. But she is not a pro-German. She 
would not help the enemy. The sentence upon her 
is too severe. This punishment for criticism of 
government is going too far in this country. I wish 
some of our prosecuting attorneys and federal judges 
could read the things that are printed in criticism 
of the government of England in papers like the 
London Nation and the Saturday Review—or some 
of the great London dailies. They would under- 
stand what Lloyd-George meant when he spoke of 
being doused with “cocoa slops,’ referring to the 
papers owned by the Cadburys and the Rowntrees. 
They would understand freedom of speech better 
if they had read the Times on Asquith and Haldane 
and Churchill and on favoritism and profiteering 
and administrative imbecility generally. Mrs. Stokes 
has never said one hundredth part as bad things 
about our government. When I read the London 
Nation or the Saturday Review I have to rest my 
eyes to make sure it is not the Neuste Nachrichten 
or the Tagliche Rundschau 1 am perusing, and the 
London Daily News makes a noise like the Berliner 
Tageblatt when Mr. Gardiner, the editor, is in good 
working trim. Max Eastman’s The Masses is noth- 
ing to those papers for criticism of the war. Mrs. 
Stokes is mildness itself in her speeches compared 
with what London editors are saying daily. I think 
she might well have been permitted to talk on un- 
molested. She is no more an obstructionist of the 
war than Col. George Harvey in his War Weekly. 
The public can be depended on to discount her fixed 
idea as well as to size up Col. Harvey’s writing, be- 
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cause it knows that what’s eating George is that 
famous eliminative operation of a well-known “single 
track mind.” Harvey has insinuated corruption and 
imbecility in the government. He has hinted at 
profiteering. Not that I would approve suppression 
of Harvey: he writes too well, and we need good 
writing, especially good critical writing, and we 
have entirely too much slop and bunk. I think this 
country need not fear such critics as Rose Pastor 
Stokes—or George Harvey—or even Robert Marion 
La Follette. The people have them all properly 
sized up. 
he of 


A Labor Issue 


A vaconic friend of mine dropped in-the other 
day from the national capital. Said I, “What’s the 
big thing doing there now?’ and he replied, “Well, 
chiefly they’re trying to unionize the shops of the 
United States Steel Corporation.” Which is a thing 
for my readers to remember. We shall hear more 
of it later. 


ofe ofe 
The Irish Question 


SPEAKING of the trouble the “wild Irish” are mak- 
ing for the allies and their associates in the war— 
ourselves—the Globe-Democrat has said the best 
thing yet, to-wit, that the English had secured better 
results if they had passed a law making it an offense 
for an Irishman to enlist against Germany. The joke 
does not hurt the fact that thousands of Irish have 
been fighting and some thousands of them have died 
from the Somme to the Euphrates and from the 
Indian ocean to the Skageraak in the British uni- 
form. It is doubtful if conscription now would net 
more than 40,000 Irish, for Ireland is a place mostly 
of old men, women and children, The Irish have 
not failed England in this war, as the fate of Tom 
Kettle, Willie Redmond and Francis Ledwidge has 
emphasized. The Irish think of Ireland as a nation; 
the hung up home rule bill recognized that idea. The 
extreme Irish think of Ireland as a neutral, like 
Holland or Denmark. This may seem fantastic to 
many, but it is very real and true to the Irish. The 
British should have catered to this psychology, just 
as the Germans have made use of it. Stupidity in 
England has caused the ugly stirring among “the 
wild Irish.’ The English still think of them as did 
Richard IJ in Shakespeare—‘We must supplant those 
rough, rug-headed Kerns, which live like venom 
where no venom else but only they have privilege to 
live,” referring to the absence of snakes. That was 
more than five hundred years ago. The English as 
well as the Irish have long and wrong memories, 
as Ulster identification of home rule as Rome rule 
abundantly proves. That we must recognize the 
Irish as our enemies if they help our enemies is 
true. That we must see the pathetic absurdity of 
any hope for Ireland through German success is 
true. But a good American and a determined anti- 
German may with sound reason hold that the result 
of Irish conscription will hardly be worth what it 
must cost, that the suspension of home rule was and 
is a criminal blunder at this juncture, and that fur- 
thermore there is absolutely no proof that the wild 
Irish have been in a complot with Germany since 
this country entered the war. The only proof we 
have seen is that there was such a plot leading to 
the Easter rising in 1916, suppressed with all too 
much subsequent savagery. If there be evidence 
that the Irish were to revolt synchronously with 
the present German drive, it should be published. If 
the Sinn Fein contemplated no more than passive 
resistance to the draft, we may disapprove, but we 
can hardly fail to recognize that to conscribe a people 
while at the same time withholding from them self- 
government which parliament had decreed, is the 
very exquisiteness of fatuity. We may see all this, 
and see too that Sir Edward Carson and his Ulster- 
ites are using fear of Germany to defeat the aspira- 
tions of the southern Irish, but nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, the United States cannot long be tender 
of either Sinn Feiner or Orangeman who set their 
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grievances above the grievances of the world and by 
their action strengthen the arm of Germany against 
ourselves. The Irish should remember that in actual 
fact their cause is nothing without the support it has 
had from here for a century and a half. 
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The Child Labor Law 


THouGH the Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared unconstitutional the federal child labor 
law the inherent decency given expression in that 
legislation will ultimately prevail. Surely the con- 
servation of child life is a matter of the larger public 
welfare, and it looks like hair-splitting to invalidate 
the law in question as interfering with freedom of 
commerce between the states when we recall the 
Mann act, the anti-lottery law, the safety appliance 
act and some others which interfere as much as 
the child labor act was designed to interfere. This 
decision was dissented from by Justices Holmes, 
Mckenna, Brandeis and ‘Clarke, but they are a 
minority, though their’s may be the better law. Pub- 


lic opinion is in favor of the minimization of child 


labor. Most states have laws for that purpose, but 
the industries in such states are at a disadvantage 
in competition with those of states having no such 
laws, so there is a tendency to tax enforcement in 
order to meet the competition. The children of a 
protected state can be shipped into non-protected 
states to labor. The states that have child labor 
laws, so there is a tendency to lax enforcement in 
other states. Child labor laws are as diverse as 
divorce laws. Just why the exercise of the police 
power is wrong as to child labor and not wrong 
as to offenses under the Mann act, or the pure food 
and drug act most laymen are unable to see. The 
act forbade the shipment of goods made by children 
under certain ages or working under unhealthful or 
otherwise injurious conditions. The court stands on 
the old state’s rights doctrine. That doctrine will 
not stand much longer. The country as a whole will 
find a way to prevent the withering and stunting of 
the bodies and minds of its future citizens. Youth 
must not be exploited for profits. The object of the 
invalidated law will be accomplished probably by con- 
stitutional amendment, now that labor is coming into 
greater political power as a result of the war. 
fe of 
Prizes Well Bestowed 

SARA TEASDALE, otherwise Mrs. Ernest L. Filsinger, 
of St. Louis, has been awarded the tive hundred 
dollar prize, from an unnamed donor, for the best 
book of poetry by an American published in this 
country in 1917, The book is “Love Songs” (Mac- 
millan’s, New York). It is a collection of as nearly 
flawless lyrics as ever were penned. It is sheer 
song with the artlessness that is almost impeccable 
artistry. The Joseph Pulitzer prize for the best 
play goes to Jesse Lynch Williams for his comedy, 
“Why Marry?’ Ernest Poole receives the Pulitzer 
prize for the best novel of American life, “His Fam- 
ily.” All these awards are unexceptionable. They 
would be ratified, | am sure, by a big majority vote 
of readers competent to pass upon the question of 
literary quality. As for the Pulitzer award for the 
best editorial of the year, who that knows journalism 
would have expected it to go otherwhere than to 
the Louisville Courier-Journal over whose destinies 
presides the greatest editorial writer of the last fifty 
years—Col, Henry Watterson, whom heaven preserve 
for the glory of journalistic letters, of Americanism 
at once sound and picturesque, and of manhood sin- 
cere with a gallant plume of romance. 


oe 


The State’s Tax Tangle 

Tur Missouri Tax Commission wants property all 
over the state assessed at its actual value in money 
as the law provides. The Missouri Board of Equali- 
zation wants property assessed at the whim or fancy 
of the assessor; it doesn’t want to increase ta bur- 
dens on the citizens. The way to assess property 
is according to law, and the closer to par value the 
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assessment can be made the lower the tax rate will 
be. Assessment of property at par is the surest 
nearest approximation to equality in taxation, so long 
as all property of the same class and value bears 
the same burden. The first annual report of the 
State Tax Commission to the State Board of Equali- 
zation has been published. There is no better way 
of summarizing the document than by saying that 
the Commission makes a monkey of the Board. The 
Board exempted by a reduction order nearly all 
the cash and credits the assessors and the Commis- 
sion uncovered. It exempted nearly $19,000,000 of 
“all other personal property” that the Commission 
found and put on the books. In the big cities and a 
few counties the Board exempted property 
values than the total assessed value of the farm land 
of the state. I don’t believe in taxing cash and 
credits or any personal property or buildings or 
They should be exempt by law, not 
I would tax nothing but 


more 


improvements. 
by the whim of a Board. 
land values, and that, considering where land value 
is mostly found, would not overburden the farmer 
farms though it would hit hard the 
Taxes should be levied, in any 
If the law is bad, honest 


who farms 
farmers of farmers. 
event, according to law. 
and exact enforcement is the way to bring about its 
repeal. Missouri’s Board of Equalization flouts the 
plain law as to assessment at actual value in money 
and ignores the principle of equality of burden upon 
all property in the same class and of the same 
value. When this law and this principle are de- 
parted from the small and the average taxpayer 
suffers and the larger wealth escapes taxation. We 
would be rid of all the chicane of private exemption 
of classes of property if all property were by law 
exempted, except land values, which everybody owns 
because everybody creates them, and nobody can 
hide or carry away. 


Helping Big Business 
Wak conditions are not working for socialism in 
the sense that socialism gives the worker everything 
Big business is getting a 
The railroads get a billion 


and strips the exploiter. 
lot of help these days. 

to tide them along and then they are permitted to 
raise freight rates twenty-five per cent, and passen- 
ger rates Lord knows how much. Manufacturers have 
enormous contracts at cost plus. St. Louis’ street 
railway system gets three million dollars to meet its 
obligations. Haply the meat packers may suffer from 
governmental supervision and meatless days; the 
sugar magnates and the flour barons too may have 
troubles, but none of them is going broke. Steel 
men and coal men are not getting all the traffic 
will bear, but they are getting their's all right. In 
no line of business however is the operation of the 
law of necessity so much in evidence as in the 
street railway business. If one had prophesied four 
years ago such fare increases as have been authorized 
in American cities within the past year, he would 
have been committed as an unhappy combination 
of nuisance and lunatic. In fifty out of sixty- 
six cities of over 100,000 population, street railway 
companies have either been granted the right to 
charge higher fares or have applications pending, 
while applications for such right are being prepared 
in the other sixteen. Six-cent fares are now in effect 
in Pittsburgh, Portland, New Haven, Scranton, Fall 
River, Bridgeport, New Bedford, Lowell, Hartford, 
Reading, Lynn and Lawrence. St. Louis joined this 
list June 1, Companies in eleven other cities of the 
sixty-six are asking for six-cent fares. In four of 
the sixty-six cities applications are pending for seven- 
cent fares, with additional charges for transfers. In 
Seattle the six-cent fare is held up by a court de- 
cision denying jurisdiction to the state commission, 
and city and company are negctiating direct. The 


state of Massachusetts by act of legislature has prac- 
tically taken over control of the Boston Elevated 
system for ten years, guaranteeing six per cent for 
the last six years and providing for fare raises. An 
agreement under which the consolidated Chicago sys- 
tems are to be guaranteed six per cent—whatever 
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fares that may call for—is nearing completion. In 
Kenosha, Wis., the company, after losing money 
steadily for several years, and after pleading in vain 
with the city and state regulating authorities to let it 
at least earn operating costs, has put its cars in the 
barn and quit operating. The employes demanded 
higher wages. They were entitled to higher wages. 
Sut as the system wasn’t earning enough—thanks to 
unrestricted and untaxed jitney competition and a 
losing five-cent fare with free transfers—to pay even 
the wages they had been getting, it decided to quit 
and put the whole proposition up to the public 
through city and state governments. So Kenosha, 
a city of 40,000 people and a great war manutfac- 
turing center, has been without street cars for nearly 
a weck. The jits promptly raised their fares to ten 
cents—theoretically—actually whatever the _ traffic 
would bear. The town is about convinced that it 
ought to pay a six, seven or eight-cent fare—what- 
ever the public experts find is necessary, in order to 
Kenosha will grant relief. Last 
Commission au- 


get car service. 
week the Indiana Public Service 
thorized all electric interurban lines in that state to 
increase the basic rate of fares from two to two and 
one-half cents a mile. Authority was given to a few 
of the lines, with special difficulties, to make the in- 
crease some time ago. Two electric lines have re- 
ceived permission to abandon service and dismantle, 
while a petition from a third is pending. Interurban 
traific has long been slumping. Good roads, auto- 
mobiles, high labor and material and war conditions 
generally have hit it hard. The public service cor- 
porations are getting help but it must be admitted 
they need it and we can’t do without them. We may 
have to take them all over for it will be a long time 
before conditions will set them on their feet again. 


ote of. 


od 
Helping Russia 

How are we, as President Wilson says, to stand 
by Russia? We cannot send troops there to fight 
the Germans because it’s too far from Vladivostok 
to where the Germans are on Russian soil, and be- 
sides there is good reason to suspect the Russians 
do not want us: they are still burgeois-mad. There 
is no considerable element in Russia that calls for 
any intervention by the allies, including Japan, or 
ourselves. Immediately the one thing we can do for 
Russia is to defeat Germany. After that we can, if 
the Bolsheviki will permit, help with our money to 
build railroads in Russia and organize her indus- 
trially. Our job is still on the western front and 
until that is finished, Russia must help herself into a 
state of order. She would do this in a comparatively 
short time if she had means of communication 
throughout the vast empire. She has none because 
the court party was opposed to railroads and to all 
industrialization. The court party did not want the 
people to get together. Those Bolsheviki are mad, 
though some few of them perhaps divinely so, but 
they alone are not responsible for Russia’s collapse. 
Back of it all was the horrible misgovernment of 
the czars and their parasites. We must be patient 
with the Bolsheviki; think of our long patience with 
the czars. The revolution will find itself and when it 
does, the United States must be there with whatever 
help the Russian people may need to shape themselves 
into a nation again. 


% 
The Firm of Miller and Lux 


MILLER AND Lux were the largest land owners in 
California. They owned a lot of water too, because 
they owned the land the water ran through. They 
owned the San Joaquin river for the greater part of 
its length, and the Kern river too, Their land values 
were estimated at from forty to sixty million dollars. 
The firm never sold an acre of land in forty years. 
They held the land and awaited the rise in value. It 
came gloriously. But Henry Miller died nearly two 
years ago and had to leave his land. There are in- 
heritance taxes, national and state, to be paid. They 
will amount to not less than $2,000,000 nor more than 
$6,000,000, says the Los Angeles Times. In order 





to pay those taxes the Miller and Lux corporation 
some of its best land. Miller and Lux 
owned 22,717 square miles or 14,539,200 acres in 
Nevada, Oregon and California. Miller and Lux 
farmed a lot of their land but out of the farming 
operations on a large scale, the managers say they 
never made a cent. Sure not. They made between 
$40,000,000 and $60,000,000 on what other people 
worked for. Those other people increased the Miller 
and Lux land values. As those other people made 
them, those other people should get them. Inher- 
itance taxes only get a part of them. Inheritances 
above a rather moderate sum should be abolished 
and a way to abolish them would be by taxing all 
land value into the public treasury. 
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A Jolly Professor 


ANOTEER bouk for the discriminating—‘Professor 
Latimer’s Progress,” anonymous (Holt, New York). 
The professor breaks away from Gotham to the 
woods, to get rid of a case of nerves induced by 
the war. He has adventures—such adventures, with 
a movie lady-star, with a scenario-writer, with a 
captain of industry and a German doctor, with two 
lovely girl uplifters, with a retired journalist, with 
a mechanistic criminologist, with a burly road-hog 
who might be another Flaming Tinman—a bully fight 
this. The professor has a perfectly corking time 
ripping up a lot of cant. He finds everybody almost 
taking himself or herself too seriously, with the 
whole weight of the world on his or her shoulders, 
and everybody oblivious of the fact that the world in 
the main is working out its own game fairly well, 
in spite Of egoistic, half-baked meddling and mud- 
dling. The professor is glorious when he points 
out what a caricature the “friends of labor” have 
made of the worker, what a “poor critter” he is as 
his champions describe him—when he isn’t a “mutt” 
or an “easy mark” at all. The professor is gloriouser 
when he deals with “business is business” as an 
abject confession of baseness. He is not an indu- 
rated conservative, the professor, but he sees that so 
many reformers know so many things that aren’t so, 
and he “rassles” with them as they happen along. 
He moves from high debate to high debate unto a 
state of mind equanimitous and goes home friskingly 
happy. You are sorry to lose him; you'd like him to 
linger and keep on banishing “bunk” with laughterous 
logic and routing the bogeys of the self-consecrated 
crew. What a lot of fresh air he lets into the parlor 
cults of sociology and psychology and criminology 
and all the other ologies, showing withal that, out- 
side of the folks who suffer from the auto-intoxi- 
cation of auto-concentration, ’tis a sane world, my 
masters, 


of of 
About Plato 


StiLt another book that will help anyone to endure 
the questionings generated by the war is “Platonism” 
by Paul Elmer More (Princeton University Press). 
All the bugs of politics and economics and ethics 
fall back on Plato—all the fellows who think that 
everything would go all right if we chucked our 
inhibitions. This is all wrong. Plato nor his master 
Socrates wasn’t of that stripe. Old Socrates his 
daemon wasn’t a spirit that said “Cut loose.” Not at 
all. The daemon wasn’t a hold-back spirit—a spirit 
that denied the urge to vagaristic wandering of man 
away from an identity of virtue with knowledge. 
Plato did not teach that the way to truth and right 
was through feeling. Plato sometimes grew mistily 
poetic and lost touch with the intellectual skepticism 
and spiritual affirmation of Socrates, but he never let 
the lower nature get uppermost. Mr. More is our 
most classical philosopher and I think, sound in his 
support of dualism. He says Plato never took his 
feet off the earth even when his mind soared, In 
this book Mr. More proves his case, and does so 
most readably, most brilliantly, to anyone who cares 
at all for philosophy. I like the philosophy which 
says to a man not that he shall give way to himself, 
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but that he shall overcome himself. What's the fun 
of life without a fight? If aman gives up to him- 
self he loses himself. But with old Socrates and 
Plato, the game is different. It is, to be slangy, 
“Get onto yourself.” That done, you’re safe against 
all the wounds of life and love and time. 
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‘First Poems 
By Babette Deutsch 


HIE original bond between poetry and religion 

is clearer in the work of less sophisticated 

poets. “Names are the souls of things,’ and 
the poet, like the lover, is driven by the need to name 
the qualities that make the world adorable. Such 
naming may take on an almost ritual signilicance ; 
but what custom sanctifies for religion, it slays for 
art. So one finds recurrent revolutions, rebellions 
against “poetic” diction, adventures after new beau- 
ties. Only in primitive literatures, in the fiery tongues 
of the Hebrews or the golden power of Homer, is 
the relation between the two things apparent. There, 
and among mystics, who invest the harshest reality 
with godhead. One finds the same element in the 
work of such divergent poets as Robert Frost and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


Somewhere between these men, on the peaks of 
vision, and those who labor to express the virgin 
fierce complexity of the modern world, comes a 
young American who has all the fervor of the 
psalmist, but who is still remote from the struggle 
celebrated by most of his fellows. Edwin Curran 
seems to be quite free oi the literary taint, pledged 
neither to the traditionalism of the classics nor yet 
aware of the competitive new schools. If he owes 
something to any influence it is to the Lake poets 
of nineteenth century England’ rather than to the 
preduction of his compatriots and contemporaries. 
This is most obvious in the poem that begins, “I 
knew you once as Helen of old Troy,” and ends: 


“We have not died... Your harp is playing still. 

I see the moon go spinning up Troy sky, 

While stars shake out to music down their hill 

Where all the clarion trumpets whistle by 

Breaking the golden night to melodious bars, 

The sweet trees lean out on the wind above 

And bells go knocking through the stars, 

While a pipe comes from some half-drowsy dove 

To fall out soft upon the clamorous wars 

Where boys wear breasts of roses for your love.” 
But the erotic poems are few in his thin paper- 

covered yolume. The author has rather the passion 

of the pantheist, thrilling to the beauty of the uni- 

verse, sensible of its mystery, the word of wonder 

and desire forever on his lips. 

“Watch! said my soul, and I looked on the world; 

The moon fell down its golden well a flower, 

Its exquisite and lovely petal curled; 

And all the stars reigned in a silver shower. 

Hear! said my soul, the whistle in the gale 

And listening, came the tapping bells afar 

And sweeping strings of God's immortal nightingale 

Perched on a bough—or was it on a star—” 


It recalls Vachel Lindsay’s “Chinese Nightingale,” if 
only because for both these young men the air is 
filled with song declaring, “Spring goes on forever.” 
The significance of Edwin Curran’s work, however, 
is that his delight in the fresh-blooming world is 
not reserved for a season’s brightness. His “Winter 
Night” is alive with stars 

. ringing like chimes on frozen trees, to ery 
Along the marble ground of the iron night.” 


But the strongest splendor is in his image of Autumn. 
It has a pagan vigor that challenges decadence; his 
very consonants are rousing. 


“The musie of the autumn winds sings low, 
Down by the ruins of the painted hills, 

Where death lies flaming with a mervelous glow, 
Upon the ashes of the rose and daffodils. 

But I can find no melancholy here, 
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To see the naked rocks and thinning trees; 
Karth strips to grapple with the winter year; 
I see her gnarled hills plan for victories!” 


This resonant music blows bravely throughout his 

poetry. It sounds in “The Sailing of Columbus” 

so that the event takes on a new potency: 

“The wind ran out against the golden sea, 

Chained to our snowy shrouds, pulling our ships, 

A slave who creaked the beams and dragged the 
hulls 

Like plows along the waves in creams of foam, 

On down the watery field, that hill of rain, 

We stumbled on the wind, leaning on the sky, 


On to that blue gate locked across the world 
We climbed the slippery alleys of the sea. ... 


On to that gate, there on the pivot stars, 
We finally ran with Hope, as God's great key 
And grappling with the locks, opened a world.” 


A serener vision, but one that equally shows the 
poet’s passion for a wide-wayed, beauty-crowded 
world, is in this bit of word-painting : 

“The sea was full of ships, great argosies in white, 
With sweet wines, silks, sandalwood and wheat; 
The fields lay heaped in gold and far abroad 

The marts of all the world wore jewels of light. 
The mountains laughed and peace was in the street 
And gloriously, the world was happy as God.” 


Though he uses the past tense, he is speaking of 
the future. There could be no more forward-looking 
dream than in the line: “The mountains laughed 
and peace was in the street.” But he is more striking 
in his bolder moods, There is a kind of joyous 
thunder in his cry: 

“Sentinel, where is morning on the world? 

Break the night for night has slept too long. 
Where is the dawn’? Is her rose still uncurled? 
Unburst it! Let us have a harp and song! 


Sentinel, break the night with a zolden spear— 
Why does it stand out in the field like one 
Who clings to all the earth with a craven fear, 
ltushing with his shoulder on the rising sun? 


Sentinel, unlock the morning from its chains; 
Throw by the bolts from off the eastern door; 
Unlock that portal hinging on the plains, 

And let the dawn gate loose its golden store, 


Ring out, cathedral bells with glorious light, 
Sentinel, lift your spear and break the night!” 


The power of these ringing rhythms is accented 
by the contrast between the richness of Edwin 
Curran's imagination and the mean circumstances of 
his life. Obviously the poet is unschooled, to the 
degree that he is still uncritical, including many 
platitudes not worthy of expression in his splendid 
imagery. He is frequently repetitious, and careless 
of his technique. His pamphlet (the book from 
which these quotations were taken is little more) 
gives on its title page a brief paragraph of in- 
formation about the author which helps to explain 
these lapses. Edwin Curran is, as he simply if in- 
sufficiently states, “a railroad telegrapher, twenty- 
five, unmarried, a beginner and needs a publisher.” 
He promises that “if this volume meets expenses, 
another, possibly better, will be issued,” and asks that 
“reviewers please include the address of the author 
(Moorehead avenue, Zanesville, Ohio) and price of 
the book (35¢ postpaid) in notices.” For the fulfill- 
ment of the promise on the cover, no less than for 
the unquestionable promise of the poems it binds, it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Curran will find both the 
publisher he desires and the readers he deserves. 


It is natural to fear the sophistication of so un- 
spoiled an artist. But because it is potentially danger- 
ous no one would deny him its possible help. He has 
known a world of glorious dreams, and if he can 
see reality with the same clear, beauty-loving eyes, 
his art and perhaps even his faith is safe. The prag- 
matic test of religion is whether it can embrace both 
the known and the unknown without shrinking. It 
may well be also the test of Edwin Curran’s poetic 
vision, Perhaps that is because his vision is so nearly 
mystical, and his poetry so close to psalmody. 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
VUI. TO THE DICTIONARY 


ICE customs curtsey not only to great kings, 

but to great wars likewise. Of this the most 

surprising proof is at hand. I suppose you 
may have noticed it?—what the compilers of the 
Oxford Dictionary have done? I mean, about their 
admission of the word “strafe” into that august pub- 
lication ? 

But perhaps you are not precisely aware just 
what the Oxford Dictionary is, seeing that it is a 
work only accessible upon the reference shelves of 
the public libraries of our largest cities and at the 
great universities? I don’t suppose that, throughout 
the length and breadth of this enlightened land there 
are as many as a hundred private libraries that boast 
a copy. For which there are most excellent reasons. 
The most excellent is the item of cost. The com- 
plete work—when it is complete—will stand the pur- 
chaser something like $150, for which, nowadays, he 
could almost buy a sack of flour or a couple of 
pounds of butter, these being primal necessities of 
life, whereas it isn’t. Another is its size. It will 
extend—again when completed—through a dozen or 
fifteen gigantic volumes, requiring the muscles of a 
Sandow to manipulate them to advantage if one is in 
quest of even stray items of the information stored 
within. Most people—including literary people— 
regard Webster as a big book. But, I assure you, 
he is only a pickayune pamphlet in comparison with 
the Oxonian tomes. 





The Oxford Dictionary began publication thirty- 
odd years ago and the end is not yet. It represents 
the labor, direct and indirect, of thousands of com- 
pilers, reference-hunters, investigators, readers, and 
the like. The sub-title is “A Dictionary of the 
kenglish Language Upon Historical Principles.” The 
system is to give the biography—or, rather, auto- 
hiography—of every word in the English language, 
by the medium of dated quotations. Bill Nye—one 
of our classical American authors now too much 
neglected—once observed that the dictionary was the 
biggest and best book of short stories extant. Bill 
meant Noah Webster’s lexicon, of course. But just 
as, in size, Noah is as a pop-gun to a Busy Bertha, 
compared to the Oxford, so do his stories suffer in 
comparison with those to be found in the latter 
work, ‘There are, literally, millions of ’em and if 
you ever get interested you will discover that they 
have even the Arabian Nights (I do not exclude the 
Burton version, either) beaten, in the language of 
the Colonel, to a frazzle. 


You won’t find “frazzle,” however, in the Oxford 
Dictionary. Not that there wasn’t any room. Ah, 
no! But merely because the compilers did not con- 
ceive such terms as forming part of the English 
language. They left these things to the tender care 
of the Dictionaries of Slang, Jargon and Cant. As 
I remarked in my last Reaction, the monumental 
work of that kind is the one compiled by Messrs. 
Charles Godfrey Leland and Albert Barrére; but, 
unfortunately, it antedated the advent of the Col- 
onel’s favorite epithet, hence does not contain it. 


Now, if you know anything about dictionaries or 
dictionary makers, you must know that they work 
upon a system (or some system) as rigid as the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians. And if God, 
man or nature happen to conflict with this system, 
so much the worse for them—in the obliquity of 
their goings on the dictionary, that palladium of 
rectitude and propriety, will not abet them. I say, 
therefore, that it is characteristic of the topsey- 
turveydom which the great war has created through- 
out the world not only, but perhaps the most utter 
and conclusive proof thereof, that “strafe,” which, 
in the beginning, is not an English word at all, and, 
in the end, is now being used by English-speaking 
people purely as a slang expression, has been ad- 
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mitted into the Oxford Dictionary! ‘Think it over 
and sce if | am not right. When such a citadel 
has thus been unde rmined, what is there left to com- 


? 


plete chaos; 


Meanwhile, let us rejoice upon the fact that, 
while the Oxford Dictionary has thus, at one fell 
stoop shattered both its reputation and all traditions 
of lexicography as well, it has provided us with a 
splendid rhyme for cai¢é—something for which our 
poets have long yainly languished. You can 
li you want to rhyme it 


use it 
both Ways, too, you sce 
with the common or cafe pronounciation, you can do 
so, as the British slang pronunciation of “strate” 
is with a flat “a” and a silent “e.” On the con 
trary, if you want to rhyme it with the Gallic pro- 
nunciation, you can use the Teutonic emission and 
do your strafing with the broad “a” and accented “e.” 

The unutterably sad thing, about this, however, is 
the fact that the New Poetry will by it profit noth 
ing. While yards, bundles and carloads of that com- 
modity are composed in cates, as it has no commerce 
with rhyme there can be nothing doing. What a 
misfortune! Especially when the New Poetry is so 
desperately hard up for material wherewith to work, 


both as regards ideas and the expression thereot. 


But let us pass to happier things. 
Let me also return to the dictionary, . ] was 
reading the other day the biography of O. Henry, by 
Professor C. Alphonso Smith, and therein, among 
many entertaining things, | found one which tor 
the moment flabbergasted me. In narrating that 
portion of Sidney Porter’s picaresque career which 
was spent as a Texas ranchero, | tound that, accord- 
ing to his own statement, he “carried Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary around with him for two 
years while herding sheep for Dick Hall.” Profes- 
sor Smith goes on to record that “It became to him 
in the isolation of ranch life what Herkimer’s ‘Hand- 
book of Universal Information’ had been to Sander- 
son Pratt and the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam to 
Idaho Green in the ‘Handbook of Hymen.’ (These 
are references to a story written in later years by 
O. Henry). Mrs. Hall championed Worcester, while 
O. Henry believed Worcester a back-number and 
Webster the only up-to-date guide. The Webster- 
Worcester differences in spelling and pronunciation 
were at his tongue’s end and when he went to Austin 
he used to challenge the boys in the Harrell home 
to ‘stump’ him on any point on which Webster had 
registered an opinion,”’ Proiessor Smith also tells us 
that O. Henry used the dictionary “not merely as a 
reference book but as a source of ideas.” 

Who, otherwise, could have believed it? 

‘The two things which have made ©. Henry’s 
fame and popularity are his style and his ideas. His 
ideas are often remarkable in their quaintness and 
humor, their freshness of conception and viewpoint. 
But it is, after all, the way in which he presented 
them-—-4. ¢., his style—which won his victory and has 
made him a classic on the morrow of his death. 
Now, hadn’t you always supposed O. Henry reached 
up and picked that wonderful style out of the air, 
so to speak? ‘That his extraordinary linguistic virtu- 
osity was a special giit of the gods or dispensation 
of the fairies? It is all so easy, so effortless, so 
apparently unpremeditated and spontaneous, so seem- 
ingly 7opsy-like in its genesis and divagations. But 
Professor Smith shatters this cherished illusion. The 
basis of O. Henry’s verbal legerdemain was years of 
intimacy with Webster’s Unabridged, which, it would 
appear, he almost committed to memory. 

Exit, therefore, the “child of nature” theory. It 
was not nature but art! 

There are two classic examples of great writers 
who leant heavily on the dictionary. Walter Pater 


read it continually for the purpose of keeping out of 
his prose words of doubtful value or those which 
failed to measure up to his fastidious standard. 
Théophile Gautier, on the other hand, read it as 
assiduously for just the opposite purpose. 
perpetually in quest of new words, picturesquely un- 
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usual ones, which he could weave into his verbal 
tapestry like vivid threads of color. Both, working 
in these diverse ways, became as near perfect prose 
writers as any men ever did. With them we may 
now bracket O. Henry. 

It is doubtful if Pater ever read the dictionary 
for ideas, as distinguished from words. But Gautier, 
like O. Henry, did so, although his main preoccu- 
pation was with art, while O. Henry’s was with life 
itself. Again, what different pathways can diverge 
from a common point of departure! 


O New Poets, up in the air or wandering, vocal, 
through the void in quest both of ideas and lan- 
guage in which to express them, emulate, I beseech 
you, emulate O. Henry! Grapple to yourselves the 
dictionary with hoops of steel. It might even be a 
good thing to emulate him still farther and, while 
doing so, herd sheep for a couple of years upon a 
Texas ranch. I have a notion that it would do 
much for your poesy while, incidentally, it might 
also be good for your souls. In the idiom of free 
verse, Go to it! 
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The Ibsen Bugaboo 
By Silas Bent 
N rare instances genius is justified of its com- 
mentators. The instances are so rare that, when 
one tries to marshal them, Walter Pater’s re- 
action to Mona Lisa and De Quincy’s to the knocking 
at the gate in “Macbeth” are about the only ones 
which come readily to mind. In other cases the 
commentator is merely a necessary nuisance, like 
the piano tuner, or he is actually obstructive, like a 
flyspeck on a windowpane. Never was genius more 
bespecked than Henrik Ibsen, never more beset by 
obstructive comment; so that, even before death came 
to him, he was set apart and worshipped by a select 
cult as a theatric cryptographer whose cipher but 


few possessed. 


In the United States the effect of this trumpery 
of exclusiveness has been more disastrous than 
abroad, for in continental theatres and somewhat 
more tardily in England Ibsen came surely into his 
own, while here the work of the ablest modern 
dramaturgist has been but timorously offered on the 
stage. His commentators spread too successfully 
among us the dark propaganda of his “message” and 
the superstition that but few could penetrate the 
Ibsene gloom to discern it. But Mme. Nazimova’s 
appearance this spring in New York in a series of 
his plays, however unsatisfactory from the histrionic 
standpoint, served at least to underscore the fact 
that the period of the library shelf had passed. 


Mme Nazimova’s season may fairly be likened to 
a vernal equinox, although evidence had not been 
lacking here and there, giving promise of a general 
thaw. We no longer had Ibsen Clubs, and one 
heard less often Henry James’ observation about the 
“dramatist of Suburbia;” and H. L. Mencken, in a 
new edition of the plays, had contradicted the in- 
ventors of the Ibsen mystery almost as vigorously as 
Bernard Shaw had led the sibylline chorus. But the 
final test lay in the kind and size of the audiences 
themselves. The people who packed the Plymouth 
theatre to see Mme. Nazimova were not Ibsenites, 
they had none of the traits nor manners of Ibsenites. 
It was not necessary to present the plays in cycles, 
as Shaw for one had suggested, nor in an endowed 
house, a kind of temple, as he had gravely urged, 
because of their supposed “hopelessly uncommercial” 
character. The season was and still is, after three 
months, highly profitable; and lo, it was apparent 
from the outset that the audiences found no more 
mystery in Ibsen than in any other artist! They 
even laughed—to the true Ibsenite an unbearable 
when the playwright’s ironic humor mani- 





sacrilege 
fested itself. 

Probably the management presenting Mme. 
Nazimova supposed that the traditional enigma per- 





sisted still, because just within the theatre, through- 
out the engagement, Shaw’s “Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism” was conspicuous on a five-foot shelf of books. 
Of course, Shaw had not been the only one to 
talk of the “Ibsen clue.” He had merely gone fur- 
ther than the others when he proclaimed that “Ibsen’s 
attack on morality is a symptom of a revival of re- 
ligion,” and that his works “furnish one of the best 
modern keys to the prophecies of Scripture.” The 
new attitude really is a recovery from Shaw’s teach- 
ings, because his had been the most dogmatic and 
provocative personality among the misguided com- 
mentators, and he had won the largest following. 
His nickel-in-the-slot theories of the universe simpli- 
fied his diagram and multiplied his students. Others, 
with a stricter sense of responsibility, such as James 
Huneker and William Archer, found after fashion- 
ing each key that it would not unlock the next play, 
and discarded it in disgust. Most of them were 
reduced tinally to calling Ibsen an iconoclast or an 
individualist, and to letting it go at that. But half 
measures did not satisfy Shaw. He took his Ibsen 
so seriously and in such large doses that the saving 
sense of humor temporarily deserted him; and if 
you will re-read his book you will realize, if you 
have not realized it already, how much that sense of 
humor has saved him from, 

Now that “The Quintessence of Ibsenism” has be- 
come obsolescent, in view of the fact that Shaw 
Was not really crying a new Messiah in the wilder- 
ness, however earnestly he may have thought so, it 
may be worth while to reconsider his precepts in the 
light of Mme. Nazimovya’s season, I think his theory 
of Ibsen’s “message” was more widely accepted in 
America because America so doted on Shaw, and had 
fallen head over heels in love with him long before 
he won wide recognition in London. The American 
public seems to have accepted as gospel, for a long 
time, his distillation of Ibsen’s “quintessence” as the 
devilishness of ideals of goodness. That sounded 
more like Shaw than anybody else, but if Shaw 
himself said it was Ibsen, why dispute it? 


And thus it was, all down the line. Shaw said each 
play had been written to attack, as the source of 
human misery, the ideals of home, church, state, 
family, marriage; all these, we were told, had been 
smashed under the Ibsen sledgehammer, and Shaw 
set up in place of the ideals a kind of individualistic 
regimentation of his own and, so he said, of Ibsen’s. 
In most cases he only wished his own theories onto 
the hapless playwright. Ibsen, for instance, in no 
place deals with socialistic theories, but that made no 
difference to Shaw. He read it into one of the plays, 
in this wise: The parents of Liltle Eyolf could not 
have found time to make one another utterly miser- 
able if they had not lived on the unearned increment 
of investments; therefore “Little Eyolf” is a pro- 
test against a society founded on capital! In the 
same way he might have argued that since Job, an 
orthodox Israelite, was covered with boils, the Book 
of Job was the first recorded outcry against kosher 
diet. But he advances this kind of reasoning with 
deadly seriousness, when it serves to convict Ibsen 
of thinking as Shaw thinks. 

“Thus we see,” he asserts triumphantly, “that in 
Ibsen’s mind, as in the actual history of the nine- 
teenth century, the way to Communism lies through 
the most uncompromising individualism.” 

Shaw devised a mystery and a message, solved 
and enounced them, with an adroitness worthy of 
Anna Katherine Green. He selected certain of the 
plays, dwelt on certain passages in them, empha- 
sized certain traits of certain characters, and the 
thing was quite plausibly done. No other “inter- 
preter” has approached his ingenuity. “Ibsen has 
proved,” he concluded, “the right of the drama to 
take Scriptural rank and his own right to canonical 
rank as one of the major prophets of the modern 
Bible.” 


But this sanctification of the dramatist in fact de- 
graded him. By ushering him into Valhalla, his 
apostle would have excluded him from Olympus. 
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Perhaps Shaw, himself lacking the artistic spirit, 
failed to perceive that Ibsen was an artist, passing on 
to others the torch of a vital inspiration, instead of 
a mere intellectual moralist, chiselling a new Deca- 
logue. There is no more “message” in Ibsen’s plays 
than in Rembrandt's “Old Woman Cutting Her 
Nails.” 


All the plays presented by Mme, Nazimova were 
among those selected by Shaw to bolster his theory 
that Ibsen was smashing ideals of goodness. But 
“The Wild Duck,” with which Mme. Nazimova open- 
ed her season, proves, if it proves anything inci- 
dentally, the necessity to some persons of life illu- 
sions. The choice was fortunate because this play, 
over which even Shaw thought best to skate lightly, 
shows so unmistakably that Ibsen was neither a 
preacher nor a propagandist, sought neither to mor- 
alize nor to mystify. Ideals were the pap of the 
Ekdall garret. The drunken old lieutenant, shooting 
rabbits among toy trees, enjoyed the illusion of that 
earlier day when he was a mighty hunter. His son 
Hjalmar, an idle and visionary masquerader, imposed 
upon the others the illusion that he was destined to 
become a great inventor. The child //edwig’s ideal 
was Hyjalmar. The only member of the household 
who required no ideal sustenance was Gina, mother 
of Hedwig. An incorrigible truth-teller (surely not 
a kind of idealist. so frequently found as to rouse 
Ibsen’s “iconoclasm”) wrecked the happiness of the 
home by destroying the ideals. 


“Hedda Gabler,” second in Mme. Nazimova’s reper- 
tory, is hardly less calculated to controvert the mys- 
tery myth. “It was not my desire,” Ibsen wrote to 
a friend, “to deal in this play with so-called prob- 
lems.” Only “human beings, human emotions and 
human destinies,” he said, interested him. But the 
commentators for the most part spurned this simple 
disclaimer. Shaw thinks Ibsen meant to teach us 
that Eilert Lovberg’s wild oats were indigenous to 
the social system. //edda, he explains, “makes the 
acquaintance of a young man of genius who, pro- 
hibited by an ideal-ridden society from taking his 
pleasure except where there is nothing to restrain 
him from excess, is going to the bad in search of 
his good, with the usual consequences.” To Shaw, 
you see, the ideal is a very Old Man of the Sea. 
When a youth’s over-indulgence in alcohol and asso- 
ciation with loose women becomes “the search of his 
good” you begin to realize what a damnable thing 
society is. When a neurasthenic young woman likes 
to hear the dissolute young man’s veiled stories of 
his misbehaviors it is, take it from Shaw, an implicit 
preachment against the idealist and ideals! 


William Dean Howells makes a character in one 
of his stories say that “it is astonishing the effect a 
Play of Ibsen’s has with the actors. They can’t 
play false.’ One wishes that this had proved truer 
of Mme. Nazimova and of some of the others play- 
ing around her. In her wanderings through the 
swampy levels of “The Passion Flower” and “Bella 
Donna,” where so much depended upon mere the- 
atricalism, Mme. Nazimova necessarily acquired some 
stage tricks of which she had not altogether rid her- 
self when she reascended to higher ground. They 
were not so apparent in “The Wild Duck,” where her 
Hedwig created most amazingly an illusion of youth. 
Bobbed hair and short skirts did a great deal in that 
direction, but Nazimova’s acting did more. In every 
gesture and movement she was the incarnation of 
adolescent girlhood. But her Hedda was _ vivid, 
langorous, exotic, more neurotic than hyper-aesthetic. 
It was only in passages of tragic bravura that she 
transcended her habit of attitudes. Her somewhat 
startling emphases, in fact, were useful in stripping 
both plays of some of those subtleties which had 
served the commentators as text for the “mystery,” 
under the pretense that they hid Ibsen’s mission to 
stick a knife between the ribs of the ideal. Her 
acting had a wider appeal because it was less 
special. 


By the time Mme. Nazimova had got to “A Doll's 
House,” the third play on her bill, the Shavian 
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School of Commentators was as dead as the Baconian 
theory; and this play, upon which Ibsen’s earlier 
international reputation was built, and which aroused 
storms of feminist discussion in its day, provoked 
not a ripple of the old furore, not a whisper that 
Ibsen had dedicated his labors to sex equality. In- 
deed, not even the most ardent feminist would argue 
that so shallow and twittery a creature as Nazimova 
made of Nora merited that consideration. It was 
enough to recall that, when a woman’s club in Sweden 
gave a banquet to Ibsen in mistaken appreciation of 
his strokes in the woman’s battle, he set the mem- 
bers gently aright. He told them “A Doll’s House” 
was not feminist propaganda, that there was no “‘con- 
scious tendency” back of his work. “I have been 
more the poet,” he said, “and less the social phi- 
losopher than has been imagined.” Europe took him 
at his word but it would seem that on this side of the 
water the voices of Shaw and his fellews were 
louder. To-day we may be sure, from the character 
and behavior of Nazimova’s audiences (and they 
were as representative of Dallas and Chicago and 
Girard as of New York) that Ibsen did not seem to 
them a social doctrinaire. 

Lionel Atwill’s work as Mme. Nazimova’s chief 
support was a genuine joy. He has capacities for 
the comic as well as the tragic spirit. And even the 
flaws in Mme. Nazimova's work to-day cannot efface 
the memory of her more creditable playing in these 
same parts a decade ago. Now that the bugaboo 
of an Ibsen mystery has been exorcised, now that 
the attempt has been abandoned to fit them together 
like a child’s puzzle map of Utopia, we may rea- 
sonably hope that many stage folk of vision and 
power and emotional range may present them fre- 
quently upon the American commercial stage, where 
they belong. 
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“Maggie 
By Newton A. Fuessle 


HE worst-selling new volume on the counters 

in 1896 was probably that slim little book by 

Stephen Crane entitled “Maggie.” That was 
twenty-two years ago. To-day, I understand, first 
edition hunters are paying handsome sums for the 
slender little volume. 

“Maggie” could not compete with the best-sellers 
of 1896. For best-sellers then, as now, comprised a 
complex of the stupid, the trivial, and the mediocre. 
They attempt to solve life and stick it on a shelf. 
Appraise any best-seller, and what do you find? 
Always and invariably the promulgation of some 
illusion of life. For one, the illusion that roses 
in bloom, silks in style, and playing deftly with the 
fires of sex without getting burnt, make life worth 
living. For another, that men, barring of course 
the villains, are always honorable, and women in 
variably virtuous. And so forth. 

But “Maggie” was different. It flung the chal- 
lenge at the best-seller. The book “Maggie” was 
a smash in its face. It dealt with life as inscrutable 
instead of showy, as mysterious instead of obvious, 
as something rooted in the unknowable instead of as 
a superficial spectacle in which the pure-in-heart all 
came out all right in the end. “Maggie” contained 
probably the first important flicker on the face of 
American letters of that uncanny Russian sensing of 
the overwhelming inscrutability of life—and death. 
Of circumstances stranger and stronger than human 
beings can cope against successfully. It was the 
groping effort of a young writer to be true instead 
of clever. 


The novel “Maggie” is, strictly speaking, not a 
novel at all. It is a 25,000-word outline of a novel. 
For all its vigor and vividness and tang and color- 
ing, for all that it was a better work than Stephen 
Crane’s better-known “The Red Badge of Courage,” 
yet it lacks the coherence, completeness and finish 
of a novel. It is fugitive, inchoate, nervous, epi- 
sodic. It would make a capital cinema scenario. 

But it marked the beginnings in America of natur- 
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alism in letters. It was the first harrow sunk into 
the pasture-lands of puritanic fiction on which we 
had been grazing. It dug into life itself, ignoring 
the illusions of life, forging on beyond the timorous 
and sanctimonious. It tore the lid off the puerile 
understanding of literary materials. It dealt with 
verities instead of with mere niceties. It did for 
American letters pretty much what Nickolay V. 
Gogol’s “The Cloak” did for Russian letters. That 
appeared in 1834, the conceded beginning of Russian 
realism. “The Cloak” was a 15,000-word story. It 
was more finished as to form than Crane’s effort. 


In 1846 appeared Fedor Dostoyevsky’s “Poor Peo- 
ple,” the direct descendant of Gogol’s “The Cloak.” 
And the lustre of Ivan Turgenev’s “Fathers and 
Children” and “Virgin Soil,” which appeared in the 
1860s, caught its gleam from the same source. 


The development of realism, or naturalism, in 
America, bears a striking resemblance to the de- 
velopment of naturalism in Russia. Had it not been 
for “Maggie,” it is doubtful if Frank Norris would 
ever have written “McTeague,” which appeared in 
1899. Had it not been for “Maggie” and “McTeague” 
it is even possible that the golden values of Theodore 
Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie” might not have shot their 
radiance through the literature of America. 


The importance of “Maggie” is in what it started, 
just as the importance of “The Cloak” is in what it 
started. 


The weakness of “Maggie” is its failure to show 
us from within the characters that move to and 
fro on its sombre stage. We see its people with 
startling vividness. They are blunt, austere, com- 
manding figures. But we feel little if any of that 
intrinsic sympathetic appeal that distinguishes great 
art from lesser art. We are shown the outward 
reactions of emotions. But the emotions themselves 
are concealed from us by a rush of fleet, objective 
writing. ; 


Had Stephen Crane taken the time, had he felt 
the assurance, had he not been compelled to write 
with the feverish haste of the free-lance who often 
went hungry, he might have fused the episodes of 
his tale into that searching, revealing, philosophic, 
and artistic coherence which transmutes emotional 
data into great art. He didn’t. But who can hold 
it against him? He remains the Gogol of American 
letters, 
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The Penitent 


By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


HAD a little Sorrow, 
Born of a little Sin, 
I found a room all damp with gloom 
And shut us all within; 
And, “Little Sorrow, weep,” said I, 
“And, Little Sin, pray God to die, 
And I upon the floor will lie 
And think how bad I’ve been!” 


Alas for pious planning 
It mattered not a whit! 
As far as gloom went in that room, 
The lamp might have heen lit! 
My little Sorrow would not weep, 
My little Sin would go to sleep 
To save my soul I could not keep 
My graceless mind on it! 


So up I got in anger, 

And took a book T had, 
And put a ribbon on my hair 

To please a passing lad. 
And, “One thing there’s ne getting by 
I’ve been a wicked girl,” said 1: 
“But if I can’t be sorry, why, ‘ 

I might as well be glad!” 

From Harriet Monroe’s Poetry: a Magazine 


of Verse. 
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Keep Abreast of the Times 


What will be the terms of an American Peace? 


Do you know what the United States got for $25,000,000?) Why 
President Wilson called the Bagdad Railway “the heart of the 
matter?” What Religions may be expected to survive the Great 
War? Here follows a selection of books that will inform you of 
the many and varied things which are of vital interest to Ameri- 
cans to-day; and DON’T FORGET the soldiers. ‘There are four 
books prepared especially for them. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
By THEODOOR de BOOY and JOHN T. FARIS 
In the most interesting inanner this volume tells the general reader, the intending 
visitor to the islands, and the investor looking for possible business openings what they 
wish to know regarding these new possessions of ours, formerly the Danish West 
Indies, purchased for $25,000,000. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED AND WITIL FIVE 
MAPS. $3.00 NET 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph. D., LL. D. 

Professor Jastrow applies himself in this volume to the deeper aspects of the war, 
the “undercurrents” as he puts it, and shows how both the great conflict and the 
coming peace must be looked at from the angle of the moral issue. It is stimulating 
and full of suggestions. $1.00 NET. 


THE WAR AND THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph. D., LL. D. 

In the words of President Wilson, the Bagdad Railway is “the heart of the matter’’ 
of the present conflict. This is a war book of the utmost importance by an authority on 
Eastern civilization. It is the story of Asia Minor and its — to the present con- 
flict. 14 ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. CLOTH, $1. NET. 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES OF WAR WORK 
IN AMERICA 


Mr. Pennell has received congratulations on his lithographs from two most important 
sources—one, President Wilson, writes him, “ .. . They (the lithographs) are remark- 
ably interesting and remarkably fine.’ And the other from the French ambassador, 
M. Jusserand, who wrote that the French government proposes to show the prints in 
the Luxembourg. These are the hthographs which the Umited States government author 
ized Mr. Pennell to make and which have been published in this book. 35 PLATES. 
LITHOGRAPH ON COVER. $2.00 NET. 


OVER HERE 


By HECTOR MacQOUARRIE. Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery. Author of 
“IHlow to Live at the Front.’ 

This highly spiced, diverting volume of snapshots of America is a species of cam- 
ouflage on the part of a British officer for a desire to interpret America to his fellow- 
countrymen; he confesses also to ‘ta definite hope that I shall succeed just a little in 

9 


helping to cement a strong friendship between the two great nations. PRICE, $1.35 


|. 
NE 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF STEPHEN GIRARD 
By JOHN BACIL MecMASTER 
The first adequate biography of this great man. It is the enthralling story of. his 


career from cabin boy to merchant prince. It is also a striking picture of the times 
in which he lived. 7 illustrations (2 in color), 2 volumes. $5.00 NET PER SET. 


OVER THE THRESHOLD OF WAR 
By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph. D. 

A remarkable diary of the author’s exciting experiences during the first months of 
the great world war, carrying the reader into the feverish atmosphere of Europe shortly 
before and after the outbreak of the war. The proceeds from the sale of this book 
will be donated to the Belgian Scholarship Fund. zo ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWINGS 
DOCUMENTS, ETC. $5.00 NET. 


RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


Edited by DR. J. A. MONTGOMERY. 
$2.50 NET. 
“At a time when religion is certainly meeting a crisis, it is well worth while to have 
a combined study of the great cults of the world presented by authoritative spe: ae. 
vast amount of solid learning may be found in these fourteen lectures.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, Author of “The Best Man,” ete. 

Did you ever look for the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow? It takes 
imagination and courage to face the dangers and difficulties of the way, as Shirley 
Hollister proved when she found the Enchanted Barn at the glowing base of the magic 
bow. $1.35 NET. 


Officially Authorized by the SECRETARY OF WAR 
OFFENSIVE FIGHTING 


By MAJOR DONALD McRAE, U. S. A. 


This book tells how the actual fighting is done. Major McRae saw a year of hard 
fighting. He gives specific detailed instructions on the officers’ work of the armies in 
France. 16 original sketches to illustrate the text. $2.00 NET. 


LEADERSHIP AND MILITARY TRAINING 
By BRIGADIER-GENERAL L, C. ANDREWS. 


This is practically the only American work on the subject. The United States army 
requires thousands of officers. Every fifth man will be a Leader and every one of them 
will wish to secure and will prize this practical book of instruction. CLOTH, $1.00 


NET. LIMP LEATHER, $2.00 NET, 

SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH-FRENCH CONVERSATION BOOK 
CLOTH, $.30 NET. LEATHER, $.75 NET. 
SOLDIERS’ ENGLISH-ITALIAN CONVERSATION BOOK 
CLOTH, $.30 NET. LEATHER, $.75 NET. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 2275:53585., paa, pa. 
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A League of Nations 
By Thomas R. Mather 


To be read, the little book “League 
of Nations’ by Theodore Marburg 
(Macmillan, New York)! This book is 
a history of the movement in the United 
States of the League to Enforce Peace, 
and a statement, from the author's view- 
point, of its programme and aspirations. 
Whether one agrees with his programme 
or not, one at least ought to be creating 
one’s own mental picture of what should 
he done to establish a new and more 
peaceable world order when democracy 
has won its battle. Rather than to be 
discouraged with the past and despairing 
of the present, every man of democratic 
ideals has an explicit duty to think into 


the future. 


On the point of Napoleon's sword were 
carried to all the continental countries 
of Europe the liberalizing ideals of 
the French revolution. Whatever may 
be the true personal estimate of this 
famous despot, and however much we 
may condemm him as a person,—and we 
should condemn him and condemn him 
heartily—the fact remains that he 
spread liberal institutions wherever he 
went, and that, when the allics in 1814 
bivouacked in the streets of Paris, they 
essentially represented all of the con- 
servative forces of reaction. We re- 
member too well the famous Congress 
of Vienna with its Metternich and his 
doctrine of immobility, of letting things 
alone, of restoring them as they had 
heen. Too well too do we remember 
the attempted organization of Europe at 
this noteworthy congress into a system 
which was designed to prevent further 
disastrous upheavals like that of the 
Napoleonic era. Buta Europe organized 
on the basis of the tinkling cymbal of 
the Holy Alliance and the doctrine of 
resistance to all French revolutionary 
ideals—the chief business of the famous 
Quadruple Alliance—could not stand. 
Revolutions of Luropean-wide-import in 
1820, 1830, 1848, proved international 
organization on the autocratic basis fu- 
tile in the growing light of nineteenth 
century democracy. Napoleon was a 
despot and had to be conquered. Never- 
theless, behind his personality, in the 
background, were the democratic prin- 
ciples of the new France. Whereas, be 
hind the allies, stood all the powers of 
stagnation and autocratic repression. It 
was better that Napoleon should not be, 
but that autocracy should he, surely was 
not good, And the meager attempts at 
international peace which such liberal 
autocrats as Czar Alexander I and such 
well-intentioned immobile conservatives 
as Metternich tried to impose upon Eu- 
rope from the top downward doubtless 
have served to discourage our age far 
too much. We say world organization is 
impossible. Even the elementary attempts 
of the Congress of Vienna failed! 


Sut. surely the case with us is far 
otherwise. The despot now carries Kul- 
fur on the point of the sword; and what- 
ever value AKuliur may have, it is not 
liberality, nor is it democracy, and who 
would mistake it for fraternity or equal- 
ity of opportunity to all kinds and con- 


ditions of men? In Napoleon’s day des- 
potism connected itself with liberality, 


and liberality itself had to be destroyed 
in order that despotism might perish. In 
our day a great difference! Now des- 
potism and autocracy marry reaction, 
and democracy and liberality are carried 
on the swordpoint of the new allies. And 
if the allies ever bivouac on German 
territory, we should not discourage our- 
selyes into the belief that the problem 
of nationality will necessarily prevent 
world organization, by arguing backward 
that the Congress of Vienna failed. Let 
us argue forward. Let us organize the 
world on a democratic base. 


It is the fact that the case with us 
is far otherwise that should make us 
hopeful, that whatever has been may be, 
But there is a trust as well as a hope, a 
duty as well as a pleasure. We must 
solve the world problem in the interests 
of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. It is for this reason that every 
American has a sacred duty implicit in 
the course we have taken to place him- 
self in the watch tower to spy out the 
land of the Future Promise. Every 
American should and must be reading 
such books as Mr: Marburg’s. Above 
all, every American should and must 
be thinking, thinking, and thinking—de- 
vising in his own mind some scheme of 
things international, something that will 
bring about peace and happiness to all, 
It is the duty of the man who stays at 
home. It is the duty of every demo- 
cratic man. For if we are not fighting 
for a better world-order of things, 
what are we fighting for? The sword 
has been taken to destroy the sword, 
and if the sword is to be destroyed, 
every American must be thinking how, 
after the war, this is to be accomplished. 
The danger of fighting the devil with 
his own weapons is, that one may be- 
come fond of the weapons themselves. 
And it is up to us all to be considering 
how such a consummation may be avoid- 
ed: how, on a rational democratic basis, 
the world may be so disposed as, ulti- 
mately, to eliminate war. For no matter 
how ardently militarist you are at this 
present moment, in the end no one is 
such. Everybody wants peace at last— 
even the worst of them. 


It was with this realization that the 
League to Enforce Peace, so active be- 
fore we entered the war, tried to work 
out a plan for international peace fur- 
therance. And it is with this realization, 
even in this difficult time, that each true 
man should try to think out a system of 
his own,—and then, if the golden oppor- 
tunity ever comes, there will be many 
suggestions floating in the air of public 
opinion which will prove of value to de- 
feat those forces of reaction that raise 
their croaking voices above every world 
disaster and tie men to unprogressive 
immobility. Democracy must think as 
well as fight. After all, democracy 1s 
not the end. Democracy is the means, 
the way. Democracy must, in turn, lead 
us to peace, justice, and the pursuit of 
happiness. If America must fight to 
make the world safe for democracy, then 
democracy must in her turn make the 
world safe for all by establishing a new 
world-polity. And it is up to you, Mr. 
American, to have a programme ready 
for her. Make the world safe for de- 
mocracy—and then let democracy make 
the world safe. 
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Pspookology 


By William H. Seed 

“The Psychology of the 
(Frederick A. Stokes, New York) is the 
title given to Mr. W. de Kerlor’s trans- 
lation of Emil Boirac’s “L’Avenir des 
Sciences Psychiques.” Personally I think 
the name of the English version is un- 
fortunate, especially as one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the book is to suggest a 
more exact terminology for all branches 
This is a needful 


Future” 


of psychic research. 
service to science but it is regrettable 
that the author should have invented so 
many neologisms. It is to be feared they 
are not likely to be accepted, and they 
will make confusion worse confounded. 

Apart froin this, however, M. Boirac 
has given us a very convenient and in- 
teresting statement of the present po- 
sition of the various branches of what 
are still often referred to as the “occult” 
sciences. The non-technical reader will 
have no use for the first five chapters of 
the book, unless he wishes to acquire a 
scientific approach to the subject, but 
one could wish that many dabblers would 
master it, neologisms and all, in order 
really to learn what constitutes science, 
and to appreciate its value. This attrac- 
tive and important field is cursed by in- 
fatuated amateurs who, if they would 
but master the elementary principles of 
scientific investigation, might really ar- 
rive at something, and the present vol- 
ume would repay a little serious appli- 
cation on the part of those who wish to 
emerge into the ranks of serious students 
of psychic problems. Those who, how- 
ever, merely want to read the literature 
of the subject because it is interesting, 
had better begin at Chapter VI. 

In successive chapters the author states 
the phenomena of hypnotism, double per- 
sonality, animal magnetism, thought 
transference (‘“‘diapsychism,” he calls it), 
clairvoyance (for which he suggests the 
new name of “metagnomy”), spiritism, 
and cryptopsychism. He proceeds on 
the idea that the spiritist explanation 
must not be accepted, even as a hypothe- 
sis, so long as any other hypothesis will 
cover the facts. Thus he makes much of 
“cryptopsychism,” which formidable term 
covers what is better known as the “sub- 
liminal” or subconscious, self. It ap- 
pears that in his anxiety not to put his 
imprimatur upon spiritism he does far 
less justice to this branch of the field 
than any other, dismissing it in a very 
short final chapter, most of which is 
devoted to evidence which seems to 
favor the cryptopsychic explanation. 

He winds up with the statement that 
the future alone will reveal which ex- 
planation, the cryptopsychic or the spir- 
itistic, will prove correct. It is disap- 
pointing not to have the writer's criticism 
of the “materialization” experiences of 
various scientific researchers, and espe- 
cially of Sir William Crookes. It is this 
kind of phenomena, together with spirit 
Photography, that constitutes an  un- 
answered argument for spiritism in 
many minds, yet Mr. Boirac never men- 
tions them except quite incidentally. 


In short, his treatment of spiritism is 
too inadequate to be valuable, but his re- 
view of hypnotism, clairvoyance, and 
other phenomena which may or may not 
be due to spirit agency, is interesting 
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and valuable as a statement of the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge. Also the 
book deserves all the commendation we 
are bound to give to any serious attempt 
to put this subject on a truly scientific 
basis, without too strong a bias pro or 
con, 

The translator deserves credit for giv- 
ing the English reading public a very 
competent translation. Mr. de Kerlor 
has long been a teacher and worker in 
psychic knowledge on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Anything he touches 
always has the marks of ability. 

ee 
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America Among the 


Nations 
By Rowland F. Nye 


“America Among the Nations” by H. 
H. Powers (Macmillan’s, New York), 
aims to present an historical interpre- 
tation of the American national char- 
acter and our relation to other nations. 
Dr. Powers? thesis is that nations reveal 
their character by what they do rather 
than by what they say, and that the 
basic principle of every nation is that of 
self-interest. By this self-interest Dr. 
Powers does not mean pecuniary self- 
interest, but something akin to the very 
instinct for life expansion itself. Per- 
haps he makes this self-assertive formu- 
la too embracing and does not sufficient- 
ly recognize the cconomic and religious 
bases for past wars. This instinctively 
imperialistic Leviathan is not the encloser 
of all warring impulses. The author 
finds nothing in the generalities of de- 
mocracy and asserts that “we may safely 
assume that all powers that are real 
powers and have some degree of liberty 
of action are aggressive powers.” 


In the chapters on “America at Home,” 
Dr. Powers demonstrates from histor- 
ical evidence how the United States have 
been steadily expanding and that “each 
stopping place has merely become a new 
starting place.” He finds no advantage 
for us in political co-operation with our 
neighbors of the South American hemi- 
sphere, believing that because of racial, 
temperamental and political reasons they 
would prove a liability rather than an 
asset to our future world aims. Rather 
let us link ourselves with our own kind, 
let us recognize our race unity which 
through this world war has flamed into 
the light of consciousness, let us recog- 
nize that the hope of the English-speak- 
ing race is in a recognized interdepend- 
ence. There is an_ essential Anglo- 
American solidarity of which we only 
seem to be now aware, but which Great 
Britain has recognized since our national 
infancy. 


It should be recognized however that 
it is not merely a racial and a cultural 
tie which holds these peoples to a com- 
mon purpose. Self-interest as well as 
historical determinism forces the ac- 
ceptance of this community of interest. 
To-day it is the great rival, Germany, 
who is swashbuckling through the streets 
of Europe, but to-morrow the enemy will 
be Russia, and the latter’s claws will 
again reach out for territory which must 
remain under British influence. The 
“drunken protestations” of revolutionary 
Russia will not avail; her nationalistic 
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SUMMER READING 


TO CHEER 





“‘A Prose Epic of Heroism’’ 


Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES 


By LT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “Carry On,” ete. Frontispiece. 


“An inspiring book. It sets forth the higher, spiritual values of this 
war. To the writer of this book these higher values transfigure the horror 
and carnage around him into something supernaturally heroic and beautiful.” 


A Message of Comfort and Good Cheer for 
Fathers and Mothers of ‘‘Soldier Boys’’ 


THE FATHER OF A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, author of “Robert Shenstone,” etc 


“This bogk comes from the heart and goes to it. It is the effort of 
a father who has reached a great height to make others realize that no 
lesser height is possible.”’—New York Evening Post. 


TO THRILL 


Cloth, $1.00 net, 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 





Mystery and Intrigue 


Lagoon,” etc. 


the delighttul end. 


By JOHN FERGUSON 


York Tribune. 








THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF 


By H. DE.VERE STACPOOLE, author of “The Gold Trail,” “The Blue 
“The kind of book that will tempt a man to sit up half the night to 
follow the amazing adventures of the extraordinary hero to the bitter—no, 


* * A story crammed full of whimsical humor, 
exquisitely funny situations and fine excitement.’”—New York Herald. 


A Whirl of Adventure with German Spies 


STEALTHY TERROR 


“Plots, counterplots, German spies by the dozens, hairbreadth escapes, 
adventures of all sorts, mysterious documents, murders—in short enough 
war melodrama to supply half a dozen moving picture thrillers, are crowded 
into this story of Hun secret service methods.’”—New York Herald. 

The Travel Romance of an American Girl 

By ANNE WARWICK, author of “Victory Law,” “The Unpretenders,” 
etc. 7 
“Full of charm, wit, and humor, besides being wonderfully descriptive 


of Japan, China, and the traditions 


Of All Booksellers 
John Lane Company, Pablishers, 


Cloth, $1.40 net 


Cloth, $1.40 net 


Cloth $1.50 net 


and lives of their natives.”—New 





New York 





and imperialistic impulses will again 
assert themselves and she will seek to 
tind the place for a great Russia. 


This urge of the stronger race which 
establishes itself over the protest of the 
weaker is essentially the doctrine held 
by Treitschke and other German his- 
torical and philosophical writers, but 
this does not invalidate Dr. Powers’ 
theory. History seems to him less a mat- 
ter of voluntary choices and more a mat- 
ter of cosmic forces than is commonly 
assumed. He hopes to see a world or- 
ganization for the purpose of furthering 
happiness and prosperity, yet his conclu- 
sions certainly exclude such a desirable 
result. This book is stimulating in every 
chapter and interprets America among 
the nations in a manner compelling 
thoughtful consideration. 


¢, ¢, ?, 
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Approaches to Peace 


“Approaches to the Great Settlement” 
by Emily Greene Balch. With a bibli- 
ography of some of the more recent 
books and articles dealing with inter- 


national problems. Introduction by 
Norman Angell. Published for the 
American Union Against Militarism. 


(B. W. Huebsch, New York.) 

Since the United States entered the 
great war the political as well as the 
military means of obtaining the great 
settlement have necessarily undergone 
many changes, but the objects are no 
different to-day than during the years 
before America became a_ participant. 
Changing his mind is characteristic of 
the President and in his handling of 





The Unconscious State 
By Craig Ralston, Author of “Shovelcrats” 


A war-time satire on Kultural-Socialistic 
theories, with particular reference to their 
“scientific” and “evolutionary” basis. 


10 cents. P. O. Box 888, Milwaukee Wis. 








Great War Ballads 


By 
BROOKES MORE 


Readers of the future (as well as 
to-day) will understand the Great 
War not only from perusal of his- 
tories, but also from Ballads having 
a historical basis and inspired by 
the War. 


_ A collection of the most interest- 
ing, beautiful and pathetic ballads. 








True to life and full of action. 





For sale by St. Louts News Co., Reedy's 
Mirror, St. Louss; Brentano's, The Baker G& 
Taylor Co., New York; A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago—and all Bookstores. 

$1.50 net 


Thrash-Lick Publishng Co. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas U.S.A 











international relations consequent upon 
the European war we find him exhibit- 
ing that desirable mark of progressive 
statesmanship which may be summarized 
in his own words. “When I fail to 
change my mind with the changing con- 
ditions of the world, I shall have ceased 
to be in harmony with the world,” 
Hence it is with felicity that this book, 
which is an objective account of the suc- 
cessive steps in approaching a settlement 
of the war, begins with President Wil- 
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Another 
Thrilling 
TARZAN 


Story! 


Greater by far than any 
other of the wonderful series 
of Tarzan stories, which have 
met with such marvelous and 
unparalleled success. 


TARZAN 


and the Jewels of Opar 


By Edgar Rice Burroughs 





A.C. McCLURG & CO., 
Publishers 


ALL 
BOOKSTORES 











‘“‘PATIENCE WORTH’'S’’ NEW BOOK 


Hope Trueblood By “PATIENCE WORTH" 


Edited by Caspar S. Yost $1.50 net 


In this new novel of mid-Victorian days with its pervading sense of dark 
mystery, Patience Worth abandons her archaic dialect, and writes in mod- 
ern Enelish The inter-play of emotion, suspense and quiet humor makes 


for unusually sustained interest, 


“Whether in the body or in 
volume is singularly 


The New York Tribune says: 
the spirit, the author of the present 
gifted with imagination, invention and power of expression 
‘Hope Trueblood’ is much superior to ‘The Sorry Tale’, partly 
because it is written in good English and partly because it dis- 
plays far greater ingenuity of imagination a work approxi- 

mating absolute genius.” 

HENRY HOLT AND CO. 


19 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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GCRAPHICS 


Harris Merton Lyon’s 
Last and Best Book 








In these fifteen stories Lyon is graphic—he graves 
tle bites in as with an acid. His inkwell holds 
no treacle; he writes with irony for the victims 


of life but not for life itself. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


SAINT LOUIS 


Sent postpaid upon receipt of one dollar. 




















son's peace note ot December, 1916. All 
the documents bearing on peace, official 
and unofticial, which were sent forth 
between Wilson’s December note and 
the replies to the Pope’s note of August, 
1917, are included in this valuable book. 
All the governments and many of the 
labor and socialist organizations have 
issued documents and manifestoes which 
are here collected. Throughout the book 
there is a historical narrative of the 
course in international development and 
a discussion thereon. 

Mr. Norman Angell has written a 
most convincing introduction in which 
he stresses the necessity for carefully 
examining all developments that relate 
to the solving of the great problems in- 
volved. There is an extended bibliogra- 
phy of recent books and articles dealing 
with the international problem; photo- 
graphs of leading participants in inter- 
national diplomacy; a racial and national 
boundary map of Central Furope, and 
other valuable features. 
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France To-Day 
By Ruth Mather 


Almost daily now we are hearing that 
we have long misjudged the character 
of the French. Many among us have 
been wont to think them frivolous, un 
stable, insincere. Americans have al- 
ways inordinately loved the abstract po 
litical philosophy of revolutionary 
France, but the Frenchman as a person 
has usually waved his hands and clasped 
his heart to us in vain. Such was, and 
is, to a great extent, Anglo-Saxon preju- 
dice—a prejudice fostered by the stage 
Frenchman, possibly by the fashions, and 
surely by those tourists who return to 
us merely having seen those surface 
vices definitely created to amuse the 
tourist, who, in his desire for a thrill, 
naturally finds the exceptional rather 
than the characteristic. But the war has 
taught us much. Now all praise the 
ardent French, and desire to correct for- 
mer error, 

Professor Barrett Wendell tells us in 
his “The France of To-day” (Scribner’s, 
New York) where to discover the error. 
This series of essays was first given as 
lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston 
—originally written apropos of Profes- 
sor Wendell’s year at the Sorbonne in 
1906 as Exchange Professor from Har 
vard University. The author gives his 
impressions of the French university 
world, of the French family, the state, 
the revolution, the French temperament, 
phases of modern 


and many other 


French life. Above all does he find the 
French serious-minded-—-almost_ patheti 
cally so—and not frivolous; and more 
than above all, does he find them for 
ever given to system, work-a-day rou 
tine, and customary adherence to duty. 
The bourgeois class he rightly redcems 
from much popular slander, and shows 
its real excellence as the great, stable 
middle class of French society. Mr. 
Wendell deals with two other classes: 
the artists—a class apart, and the aristo 
crats. The masses are not part of the 
author’s treatment. Aside from this great 
class, he explains urbanely wherein we 
have mistaken the Frenchman. French 
writers and artists themselves, Profes- 
sor Wendell makes culpable and respon 
sible for our misunderstanding—for it 





seems, unfortunately, their practice to 
represent the exceptional in French life 
rather than the prevalent. The many 
college men who have had the pleasure 
and the profit of studying Professor 
Wendell’s “English Composition” and 
his “Literary History of America” will 
enjoy reading the present volume. 
i 3 
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Irish Stories 


The Celtic Renaissance is with us, and 
more and more people are becoming fa- 
iniliar with things Trish—especially with 
the delicately fanciful and irresponsibly 
imaginative [rish folk-lore. It is in this 
fact, probably, that a story called “One 
at a Time” in Harry Plunkett Greene’s 
new collection, “Pilot and Other Stories” 
(Macmillan Co., New York), will prove 
interesting to those who have already 
been introduced to the Lepracauns and 
their fairy world: for this pleasant tale 
of strangeness is based on the poem by 
Moira O'Neill entitled “The Fairy 
Lough,” from her “Songs of the Glens 
of Antrim.” Herein are the exaggera- 
tions, the contrasting of things like and 
unlike, and the shifting from reality to 
unreality peculiar to the Trish fairy king- 
dom. The fairies and weird sprites of 
other peoples visit mankind, but remain 
essentially inhabitants of their own con- 
sistent fairy realms: Irish imps are at 
home anywhere. The stories contained 
in this volume are not all of a type, but 
all are characteristically Irish. They 
have throughout the subtle, keen satire, 
the playful good humor that goes with 
even the most satiric thrusts, and the 
delicate, unexpected turns of the Irish 
genius in its world of an_ unrealistic 
reality. There is the common theme of 
the roguish boy who conceives it as very 
amusing to precipitate a pail of water 
from a second-story window on the head 
of his enemy. There is the story of the 
little country girl who moved to the city, 
and then languishing without her favor- 
ite bluebells, all by her little self finds 
her way back to the country to become 
lost amid a whole field of her beloved 
flowers. Then there are the hunting and 
fishing stories. These move in scenes 
in which life seems given up entirely to 
sports. No one has any useful employ- 
ment. Life is made up of keepers, poach- 
ers, and dogs—such an existence as one 
imagines among certain classes in those 
countries especially ridden by landlord- 
ism. The author’s backgrounds swarm 
with sporting men and sporting dogs. 
There is a very commendable flow of life 
The pages are alive with 
people, animals, and nature. The first 
story, “Pilot,” is that of a most intelli- 
gent rascal of a hunter-dog—who is 
neither dog nor man—-who talks with the 
subtlety of a modern psychologist, and 


and activity. 


on occasion, swears like a trooper. Such 
a dog will please the children, and will 
not displease grown-ups, unless they be 
too literal-minded. No doubt many 
know Mr. 
Greene as an accomplished platform- 
singer, and as the author of “Inter- 


music-lovers who already 


pretation in Song,” will enjoy this new 
volume. 
a7 of of 


. - 


Unlucky Fisherman—Boy, will you sell 


that big string of fish you are carrying? 
The Boy—No, but I'll take yer pitchet 
holdin’ it fer fifty cents.—Judge. 
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Film Folks 


Of course the school children must 
nowadays be taught that southern Cali 
fornia produces moving-pictures as well 
as oranges, prunes, and winter resorts. 
A person who has not visited los An- 
geles of recent years will be astounded 
at the extent to which the moving-pic 
ture industry has permeated the life of 
that city—as described in the very in- 
forming volume called “Film Folk’ by 
Rob Wagner (The Century Co., New 
York). Mr. Wagner imagines himself 
in turn, a moving picture actor, actress, 
director, “extra,” camera man, studio 
“mother,” and scenario editor; then from 
the angle of each of these he presents 
phases of the film industry. His book 
was first printed by installments in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and comprises 
a series of the quasi-autobiographical 
articles which form a main feature of 
that weekly. 
most part, packed full of interesting facts 
but offered rather in the raw, with no 


Such articles are, for the 


attempt at literary finish. Mr. Wag- 
ner’s best talent is for humor-—of the 
which is probably 


brand meant by 


“American’—and the appeal of his wit 
will win many readers who may have no 
interest in his actual subject. 


¢, ° * 
oe Ge ye 


The Iron Ration 


During the first three years of the war 
Mr. George Abel Schreiner was a war 
reporter of the Associated Press of 
America and was given carte blanche in 
the Central Empires where he visited 
every battle front, as well as becoming 
familiar with the internal condition of 
those states. His training as a war cor 
respondent and his experiences as a sol 
dier with the Boers in their war against 
Britain gave him that detachment requi- 
site for a neutral reporter in a great 
European war. He answers for us in 
“The Iron Ration” (Harper & 
New York) many of the questions which 
the world outside the Central Empires 
has been asking since that fatal week 
in 1914. After the British blockade was 
ordered the entente press gleefully pre 
dicted a strangulation of her import 
trade, but the looked for internal disaster 
failed to come and the belief that the 


3rother, 


enemy could sustain themselves for a 
long period of time by means of sub 
stitution and efficient economy took the 
Neverthe 
less a state of uncertainty has existed 


place of the former belief. 


in some circles and Mr. Schreiner’s book 
comes as a welcome aid to those who 
have desired to learn the truth of the 
internal situation of the Central Empires. 


At the beginning the German govern 
ment tried to meet the English “busi- 
ness-as-usual” with a policy of “‘eating- 
as-usual” because it was thought that 
cutting down food might put a damper 
on the war spirit. At that time it was 
thought that the war could be won by 
an Overpowering drive in the west. This 
policy immediately led to costly waste 
of food produce. Crass and_ blatant 
profiteering at once fastened itself upon 
the people like a thirsty leech. And it 
should be remembered that this was 
under the efficient Imperial Government. 
The author remarks that much of what 


has been said of the efficient organiza- 
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“THE DIAL is the only 


lation.’”’---from a reader. 


which have given to 


interest. 
adjustments. 


features. 


American journal that has been able to keep about itself the atmosphere of free specu- 


For the Past Thirty-Five Years 


THI, DIAL, has been America’s leading journal of literary criticism. 
policy has been characterized by a soundness of judgment and 


ON OCTOBER 3rd, 1918, THE DIAL, will begin weekly publication. 

This step is being taken in order to consider more comprehensively the shifting 
forces which are now making for a new social order. 

The new editorial policy will in no sense be a break with the previous policy. It 
will discuss the problems of. internationalism and the reorganization of industrial and 
educational institutions necessary to meet the demands of that democracy for which 
the war is being fought. 
tive criticism which has hitherto distinguished its literary policy. 

THE DIAL, will not contain routine comment on matters of only transient political 
It will occupy itself with the discussion of principles and fundamental re- 


The literary policy and book review service, which have made THE DIAL, so in- 
valuable for those seeking authoritative and 
Articles reflecting modern tendencies in art, music, and the theatre will also be regular 


1} 


Its editorial 
imaginative vision 


its verdicts on current books an outstanding . authority. 


It will bring to this discussion the same liberal spirit of construc- 


timely information, will be continued. 





and 


The Manchester Guardian 


jar pre duced.” 


poor. . 


saving of $3.00. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A Seven Dollar Combination for Four Dollars 


The DIAL for one year ($3.00) 


Nexo’s “‘Pelle the Conqueror” ($4.00) 


—the Jean Christophe of the labor move- 
ment in a new two-volume edition. 


BOTH FOR FOUR DOLLARS 


calls it ‘‘one of the 
most momentous books which this century has so 


The London Daily Chronicle says: ‘A book 
which posterity may well call the Ilhad of the 


This is an opportunity to obtain the 
DIAL and this great epic of labor at a Van Wyck Brooks 
During the greater por- 
tion of the period of this subscription offer 
the DIAL will come to you as a weekly. John Gould Fletcher 8S. K. 
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New York. 
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Please send me THE DIAL for one year and a copy of “Pelle, the Conqueror.” 


Inclose only $3.00 if you want THE DIAL without the book. 

















tion of the German government 1s 


“buncombe—rot pure and simple.” The 
thing that has been mistaken for efficient 
organization, says he, is the absolute 
obedience to authority which has been 
bred into the German for centuries. In 
the early months of the war while the 
government was issuing optimistic bul- 
letins and compiling encomiastic statis- 
tics, the greedy profiteers were unblush- 
ingly exploiting the masses. Immediately 
a period of hoarding ensued, the result 
of which was a huge loss of food. Those 
of the urban population who had rela 
tives or friends in the country would 
visit them and upon returning would 
seek to smuggle back to the city what 
food they had been able to obtain. One 
man was detected who had hidden a 
large amount of macaroni inside a mat- 


tress. Vast quantities of food were hid munition works at These 
daughters of Vulcan operated the ladles 
with dexterity that showed that neither 


strength nor skill were lacking, 


Budapest. 
den in the homes and as there had been 
no ample provision made for keeping 
the perishable food, the loss was corre- 
spondingly great. The food situation Sex laxity is a natural consequence 
of war and this fact plus the desire for 
psychical relief from the strain of a 

evolve a never-ceasing war accounts for much of 
Under this the immorality which was rather preva- 
system the people were susbsisting at lent. Prostitution was often the resort 
the public crib. In 1916 the food situ- of those who needed to purchase food 
ation was especially precarious in Aus- for hungry children. 


steadily became worse, and this, added to 
the growing shortage of labor, finally 
forced the governments to 
strict system of rationing. 


Mr. Schreiner re- 
pudiates the charge made against the 
government that it promoted sexual lax- 
ity in order to increase the population. 


tria-Hungary and it does not seem prob- 
able that two years has alleviated mat 
ters to any material extent. 

The habituation of the women of Cen What the central monarchies did was to 
abolish the “illegitimate” birth certifi- 
cates and give the unwed soldier’s wife 
or widow the right to use the designa 
tion Frau, or Mrs.—instead of Fraulein, 


tral Europe to manual labor during the 
centuries was an asset to the Central 
I:mpires and Mr. Schreiner tells of see- 
ing women engaged in casting in the 
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all children, no matter who their fathers 
were. 

One agrees with the conclusion of the 
author that Germany will never be the 
same as before the war. [Every year 
strains the socio-political fabric and the 
probability is that a liberal form of gov- 
ernment is to come for Germany from 
the war. Dissatisfaction is rife and the 
small dynastic clique will have a more 
difficult task than before iit blinding the 
eyes of the people with the shining mail 
of militarism. 

“The Iron Ration” is well worth wide 
attention as probably the clearest and 
most unbiased account of the Central 
Powers during the first three years of 
the world conflagration. 


ote ote of 
. « 8 


“Ten years elapse between Acts I and 
II.” “Yes,” said Mrs, Flubdub, bitterly, 
“and I see the brute’s wife is still wear- 
ing the same hat.”—Louisville Courier- 


Journal. 


Nephew—I tried to get a raise today, 
aunt, but the boss refused it. 

Mrs. Blunderbig—Too bad, Dicky! 
Perhaps you monkeyed too long and 
didn’t approach him at the zoological 


moment.—Chicago News. 


If Grant Watson writes simply to get 
rid of his thoughts he is extremely sel- 
fish, for he forces them upon others in 
such a way as to make them almost un- 
shakable. His much approved tale of 
the tropics is a novel that provokes 
thought as well as feeling, and the 
thoughts hang on, ancient mariner-like, 
until, well, one is afraid one shall have 
to read his second story, “The Main- 
land,” in order to get rid of the im- 
pression of the first. 

“Where Bonds are Loosed’” (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York) must be classed 
as unusual fiction. It begins with a very 
ordinary fight, in which the hero—always 
unexpectedly—is victor; it deals with 
very ordinary people; but what happens 
to these people on an island off the west 
coast of Australia, not even one well 
acquainted with life under primitive 
conditions could possibly forecast. Yes, 
they get married—the hero and _ the 
heroine—but not exactly according to 
the way prescribed by church and state. 
Indeed, if we are overnice we. shall 
hardly find a hero or a heroine in any of 
the little company with which the story 
has to do, They have ceased to be cogs 
and wheels in the great social machine. 
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They are no longer bound to society, 
and are too unlike to be bound to each 


other. 
Watson reveals to the reader both the 


They are free—free—and Mr. 


fascination and the terror of that free- 
dom. 

Here is “cave man stuff” that is “dif- 
ferent,” and cave woman stuff that one 
doesn’t see in the movies. Here is “life 
naked and without shame, but beautiful 
in that naked vitality.’ This is not to 
convey the impression that Mr. Watson 
should be at once given the chief seat 
among the writers of fiction. His book 
is by no means without literary fault. 
But it keeps the reader a-tip-toe all the 
time. When Mr. Watson gets back from 
“over there’—for he is now practicing 
much-modified cave man arts on the Ger- 





mans—we shall hope for other stories 


from his pen. 


2. 
“° 


One “Chester Cornish,’ whose real 
name is said not to be “Chester Cornish” 


but something of different suggestion, 
has written “Beating ’Em to It, or The 
Sultan and the Sausages’ (Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York). This little tale winds 
out the adventures and_ hair-breadth 
‘scapes of Phineas Stack 
of Calais, Maine, while he was selling 
the “Diamond Brand” products to the 
uncommercialized millions of Asia’s in- 
ner depths. It is a humorous epic of 
American salesmanship in the very heart 
of the east, a kind of golden fleece 
story. Mr. Stack went after the golden 
wool of the Sultan of Batu’s gumpal, 
and, with the help of an American dollar 
tied on a string and dangled into the 
tickled palm of a man with many goats, 
he trimmed and skinnned the old Sultan 
clean. He sold the old fellow enough 
sausages to give the whole tribe ptomaine 
poisoning for a month. There is the 
big talk, the bragging, there is that 
shifting from sense to nonsense and back 


Ouigley 


again said to be characteristic of much ~ 
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American humor. The reader, however, 
may feel that there is just the final touch 
lacking to carry the matter “across.” 
But then, no humor was funny 


“Beating ’Em to It” starts out 


ever 
enough. 
well but does not pay its full promise. 
Yet, the humorist, whoever he is, has 
the ability to give us better and more of 
it. 


7 
“ 


“Maktoub” means, it is written, it is 
fated, heaven so decreed it, or some such 
fatalistic thing. Anyway, it is under 
this title that Mr. Matthew Craig car- 
ries us by way of (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
New York to the Mohammedan world 
of Tunis in Northern Africa. Along 
with us goes Sabine, an American hero- 
ine, together with her new Spanish hus- 
band. There it is that the heroine almost 
becomes a heroine no longer, for she 
falls under the influence of the dire 
system of oriental polygamy and almost 
topples into the arms of Ben somebody, 
who, a power in the Moorish world, 
finds it hard to deny himself a_ real 
western world romance for once in his 
life. Ben idolizes the independent-mind- 
ed American girl because she is unlike 
the supple playthings of his harem. But 
it was not written to be so, for, Miss 
Sabine is at last rescued most gallantly 
by her some-time lover, Mr. Timothy 
Townsend of New York. A_ rather 
luxuriant love-story this, with much ro- 
mance and atmosphere but with little 
point. As for how well or how poorly 
it presents Tunisian life the reviewer 
could not presume to say. 


2. 
io 


“The Autobiography of a Million Dol- 
lars” by George Kibbe Turner (Little, 
Brown and Co., Boston) is a real busi- 
ness man’s novel—and a better one than 
its title, of a Hearstian sensationalism, 
might lead one to suppose. Three men 
enter partnership for the manufacture 
and marketing of an amazing new motor- 
cycle which attains the speed of two 
The men are of three 
tyne: 


miles a minute. 
contrasting types: the inventor 
the business manager type—the practi- 
cal man, that is to say—and the capitalist 
type, or theoretical financier. The busi- 
ness-manager man it is who tells the 
Story in the homely terms of his every- 
day, inadequately-educated speech. The 
point of the story seems to be that great 
wealth cannot be swiftly acquired with 
out all too much sacrifice of health and 
Also that bankers, 
hands, 


normal enjoyments. 
“ > c ” +4 

still-faced boys” with 
make money far: out of proportion to 


white 


What they earn—as compared with the 
workers at tasks of a more concrete 
kind, mental and manual, who make 
Possible their stupendous profits. 


% 


Another detective and love story is 
“The Moving Finger” by Nathalie Sum- 
ner Lincoln. If the reader will pick out 
least suspected and about 
whom the least is said, he will spot the 
murderer, though it would puzzle a 
Philadelphia lawyer to see how and why 
he should have done it. There are three 
Sets of lovers, all of whom would will- 
ingly die for their loved ones, and some 
of whom just keep back enough detail 
to make the story and the plot highly in- 


the person 
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teresting. The “moving finger” idea that 
provides the title is cleverly worked out. 


J 
° 


“The Hope Chest” by Mark Lee Lu- 
ther (Little, Brown and Co., Boston) is 
a winsome little story. “Little” in the 
sense, not that it lacks length, but be- 
cause it is light. Mr. Luther takes for 
the starting-point of his story what is 
the denouement of many a sentimental 
tale: the marriage of a poor but beauti- 
ful working girl, and the son of a mil- 
lionaire. That such an alliance brings 
about by no means the settlement of all 
further difficulties for the “poor work- 
ing girl’ is what Mr. Luther portrays. 
The story develops with a deft grace, 
though perhaps the criticism might be 
made that the initial situation is some- 
If the public must 
intellectual 


what overworked. 
have fiction in which the 
element is wholly climinated, here is a 
model piece of work. 


¢, 
“ 


Better work has been done by Muriel 
accomplishes in “The 
(John Company, 
This novel is a romantic 


Hine than she 
Best in Life” 
New York). 

pink pill for those who are given to 
without a grain 
English, and Jew- 


Lane 


taking their romance 
of salt. Jsoél Dark, 
ish-French-Italian too, with such a name 
and such a nationality could not help’ 


being a heroine. London fog cannot ob- 


scure her; nor can she be held down to 
a mannequin’s job in a fashionable Lon- 
don dress-importing establishment, No, 
she wills to advance herself, to marry 
rich. And she means to get the best in 
life. The best seems to be travel in 
Italy and a resultant marriage with a tall 
muscular English hero, who has just won 
the Victoria Cross, and who, now re- 
cuperating in Venice from his wound, 
indicates by his actions that he is a man 
of family, position, and of much wealth, 

the ordinary, conventional rich young 
man with broad shoulders and tender 
sentiments. Isocl gets him, the best; 
and there her story ends. The book has 
little significance, unless there be some- 
thing in the fact that Miss Dark’s method 
of acquiring the best is neither very new 
nor very honorable. She is—in spite of 
what 
She is 


worse; she is most readily a liar and 


her dark, deep, and ardent soul 
we would call a plain “bluffer.’’ 


represents herself not only at her best 
but at better than she is. Her father, a 
dissolute officer dismissed from the Brit- 
ish navy, ruined his life through drink 
and an unfortunate marriage. On the 
strength of such a = gentleman-father, 
Jsvcel, somewhat ignorant of his full de- 
pravity to be sure, misrepresents herself 
as the friend, relative, and boon com- 
panion of real nobility: whereas, she 
had only been Lady Mannister’s maid- 
servant. The whole bitter dose in the 
pink pill seems to be that, if you “bluff” 


sufficiently and well and represent your- 


i 


self as better than you know that you 
really are, you will get the best in life. 
And then, if you are found out, your 
dark eyes and romantic soul will make 
the hero forgive and marry you. 


In “The Whispers,” Wil- 


liam Johnston has brought in a very 


tlouse of 


clever and ingenious secret staircase that 
plays a highly important part in a story 
of mystery and love. It is told in the 
first person with convincing realism, One 
has little trouble to believe it all; one 
would not have any trouble in believing 
that it happened last week in New York. 
Kven the lawyer, assigned to the inno- 
cent accused of murder, believes him 
guilty, but the reader who likes to pick 
out the real culprit from the facts laid 
before him in the first chapter will ex- 
perience a jolt to his deductive faculty. 
The murderer is, of course, one whom 
The name is mentioned 
This is a first rate 


no one suspects, 
only a few times. 
puzzle fiction. 


William Hope 
McBride, New 


short 


Gault” by 
Hodgson (Robert M. 
York) is a book of 


centering around the smuggling exploits 


“Captain 
stories all 
of an English sea captain. It is de- 
scribed in a sub-title as his “exceedingly 
The point of view of the 
The stories are funny 


Such 


private log.” 
book is English. 
and exciting at the same time. 
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things never happened, we are sure, but 


we can quite believe Captain Gault would 
swear they did happen, every word of 
them: and we would never think of con 
tradicting him. “Yes, captain,” we would 
say, “we believe you absolutely. But 
thousands of people would have then 
doubts.” We fancy the author meant 
the stories to have a rather larger degre: 
of credibility than he has really suc 
ceeded in imparting to them, but that is 
hardly a defect. Captain Gault is a real 
character. He is not an egotist, but he 
has an eye for the dramatic which at 
the same time creates excitement and 
destroys credibility. The book is good 


pastime. 
of 


. 


“The House of Landell” by Gertrude 
Whitney (R. F. Fenno, New York) is a 
good example of the morbid interest in 
the psychic. The heroine is a young girl 
extremely sensitive to subjective influ- 
ences—both from the living and the dead 
—according to the story. Along with 
this, she possesses a deeply religious 
temperament; the result is that she 1s 
plunged from highest ecstasy to deepest 
despair and utter exhaustion, without 
much warning. The author is not much 
of a psychologist. She has written the 
novel as a sermon to spread certain 
vague religious ideas—Christian Science, 
Theosophy, New Thought, one cannot 
be sure which. She writes pages, whole 
chapters, of philosophic discussion; 
meanwhile the plot does not move at all 
—it jerks along. When the author 
thinks something should happen to break 
the drone, she introduces a mad dog or 
the accidental death of the man who has 
forged the will which deprives the hero 
ine of a fortune. Then, more discussion. 
The style in the conversations is sopho 
moric, but there’s a dear little girl in 
the book that redeems it from utter 


banality. 


oe 
. 


James Branch Cabell’s book, “The 
Cream of the Jest” (McBride, New 
York) shows at every stage the writer 
who knows his trade and every least little 
trick thereof. 
in style. It has movement and back- 
ground and character and about every- 
thing one expects in a good novel. ‘The 
hero is Kennaston, an author disappoint 
ed in life, because it is so matter of 
fact, so far from the romantic dreams of 
his youth. By the simple device of hold- 
ing a metal disc, he falls into trances in 
which he visits other lands and times. In 
these dreams, too, there is always /tarre, 
the wonderful dream woman, for whom 
he is always waiting and looking. The 
familiar mechanism of hypnotism is 
made mystically plausible. The magical 
disc is but a part of the hero’s wife's 
cold cream jar. Those who remember 
that acid book, “The Rivet in Grand- 
father’s Neck,” will not be surprised or 
disappointed to find Mr. Cabell taking a 
smash at romantic stupidity again. He 
says of his mystic-minded hero: “In 
short this man seemed an inadequate, 
kickworthy creature, who had meddled 
away the only life he was quite certain 
of enjoying, in contemplation of a 
dream.” . To prove this dream was 


based on a delusion would be no doubt an 
enjoyable retaliation for Aennaston’s 
heing so unengaging to the eye and so 
stupid to talk to. 


But it would make 


It is smooth and simple 
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the dream no whit less lovely or less 
dear to him—or the rest of us either. 
Does Mr. Cabell believe in psychic phe- 
nomena? Is he making fun of us? Some 
readers will not see the “cream of the 
jest.” But all will like the way the 


story’s told. 


ote 
; 


“The Story of an American Whose 
Nature is Refined by War”. This is 
the advertisement of “His Daughter” 
by Governeur Morris (Scribner’s, New 
York). A lady B. A. turns in this esti- 
mate of the volume: ‘Let me sound the 
warning note now, to all those who still 
have any vestige of Puritan backbone. 
This novel is trash, trash of the most 
dangerous sort, because of its subtlety. It 
is well written in an off-hand sort of 


way—reminding one of a man who wears 
fashionable clothes in a slouchy manner 

and often it has loveable touches—in 
the description of Dorothy, for instance. 
The great trouble with this novel is its 
priggish sugar coating of smug moral- 
ity, so that the book might ‘get by’ the 
ordinary reader. Of course Claire goes 
to live with Dayton because of love 
(even,though they could not stand the 
test of love forever in marriage!) Of 
course Vaylon has no idea there is to be 
a child concerned in the matter: so of 
course it is right for him to marry Doro- 
thy—especially since his mother desires 
it. In the end this middle-aged, volatile 
inan becomes an aviator of great fame. 
(Strange! Most of the men in the aerial 
war are young and have to have good, 





steady nerves—just what Daylon did not 
have.) And so one might go on. The 
only true part of the hook—true in the 
sense that it has its roots in deep com- 
mon sense—is the old Catholic priest 
who will not allow Dayton to spoil his 
illegitimate daughter's life by telling her 
who she is. That man is real, and it 
seems most remarkable, for probably 
such a type is not as common in America 
as Dayton and his set.” 


J ?, 2, 
ee %P Oe 


Exe—Why not have Bridget shut the 
kitchen door mornings? One can smell 
the breakfast all over the house. 

Mrs. Exe—Shut the kitchen door? I 
guess not. The smell is all that gets the 
family up.—Boston Transcript. 
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War Books 


“Tales From a Famished Land” by 
Kdward Eyre Hunt (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City) is not well written 
hut is quite authoritative. It is a col- 
lection of heart-rending stories originally 
written by this member of the Belgian 
Relief committee for Collicr’s, The Out- 
look, The New Republic, The Atlantic 
Monthly and The Red Cross Magazine. 
It is to be recommended to those who 
want first-hand information from one 
who served in an official capacity in the 
reliet work in Belgium. 

’ 


“ 


In “Out There” (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York) Mr. Charles W. Whitehair, 
who has lived with the men of every 
nationality among the allies and is per 
haps as familiar as anyone witii the daily 
realities of war life, tells many harrow- 
ing tales. The book is deeply religious 
in tone, 


. 
7 
. 


Arthur Guy Empey is out with a 
new book and the fact thet he is 
the author of “Over the Top,” one of 
America’s most widely read war books, 
will make of his new book “First Call” 
a best seller (G. P. Putnam’s, New 
York). Here 
what the new soldier is to expect. He 
shows the father and mother what their 


Sergeant [Empey tells 


hoy is doing each day, It is a caretul 
compilation of valuable information for 
those who want to know about the work- 
ings of our war machinery, “First Call” 
is not another “Over There” but it is 
typically I:mpeyan. 

° 


oe 
. 


Mr. Frazier Hunt, as an amateur war 
correspondent, writes the camp yarns 
collected at Camp Upton, New York: 
“Blown in by the Draft’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City, New York). 
‘These are not stories of “over there” 
with the much praised yolunteer = sol 
dier, but life pictures of the boys “blown 
in by the draft” over here. It has a 
ioreword by Theodore Roosevelt and an 
introduction by Brigadier-General Evan 
M. Johnson. There is in it much good 
observation, not all superficial either 
There is good work in various dialects. 

° 


bed 


There’s hot reading in “Holding the 
Line” by Sergeant Harold Baldwin, a 
Canadian soldier. It is the racy realism 
(A. C. McClurg, Chicago. ) 

* 


bed 


of the war. 


“The Father of a Soldier” by W. J. 
Dawson (John Lane Co., New York) is 
unique, W. J. Dawson is the father of 
oningsby Dawson, himself a writer 
soldier. The personal touch is very 
strong, At first the father was inclined 
to object to the son’s leaving the peace 
ful Canadian ranch to enter the war, 
but now the son has gone to the front 
for the third time and when he asks his 
father the question, “If you knew I 
should be killed in a few weeks what 
would be your advice ?” the father proud- 
ly says, “I would advise you to go ahead 
into the war.” Every parent of a sol 
dier boy should read this book. Mr. 
Dawson's prose is broken by some fairly 


vood verse, 
* 


— 


\ book that is “the real stuff” is 
“Gunner DePew” by himself (Reilly & 


Britton Co., Chicago). Gunner DePew 


having spent the greater portion of his 
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@/ Many of the newest creations are of cool, 
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linen and Irish combinations. Shown in a delight- 
@ Po supply your needs now is only logical, for 
assortments are now at the height of completeness. 


Shown here exclusively in St. Louis. 


Main Floor, Aisle 2. 
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@ Light, filmy crepe de chine and wash 
satin envelope chemise, combination 
suits, gowns, Billie Burkes, pajamas, 
camisoles, 
petticoats—with elaborate trimmings 
of imported 


laces. 


and 


best 





2.50 in Merchandise, 


bloomers, drawers and 


Calais and Venetian 


@ ‘The variety of styles, all so likeable trunks 
lovely, afford an excellent op- dence 

portunity for choosing St. Louis’ Fi 
values—at prices ranging from in St. 


$1.00 to $25 


Third Floor. 
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Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


Innovation 
Wardrobe 


—are almost indispensable to those 
who wish to travel the best way. At 
the journey’s end there is untold sat- 
isfaction in opening your trunk and 
finding your clothes in exactly the 
same condition as when they were 
first packed. That is one of the com- 
forts of traveling with an Innovation 
Wardrobe 
strength and 


usage. 


Wardrobe Trunks here exclusively 


womell 


Trunks 


Trunk—then too the 
sturdiness of these 


warrant your fullest confi- 
for they can stand the rough- 
You will find Innovation 


LLouis—in styles for men and 
substantial values at 


$30 to $75 
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life upon the sea, having served in the 
American navy and finding himself un- 
able to enter the great war for Uncle 
Sam at the beginning of the fray, joined 
the foreign legion at Dixmude on the 
French battleship Cassard. He fought 
the Turks at the Dardanelles and in the 
trenches at Gallipoli, was captured by 
the Germans, whose treatment of pris 
oners he describes with much vividness, 
though in rough sailor speech. 
: 


—" 


To such as find their patriotism run 
nine low, comes like a thunderbolt the 
harrowing message of “The Outrage” by 
Annie Vivanti Chartres. (Knopf, N. Y.) 


Madame Chartres is a famous Italian 
poetess and revolutionist who was inti- 
mate with Garibaldi and Mazzini. She 
has traveled throughout the war zones 
of the allies. She writes in Italian, 
French, German and English and is well 
known in all these countries. “The 
Outrage” is the story of Belgium but is 
different from the hundred and one 
other stories of Belgium in that it is a 
“truce novel.” It is Belgium’s travail 


dramatized. 
~ 


7 
; 


Lieut. Coningsby Dawson’s “The Glory 
of the Trenches” (John Lane, New 
York) is the book of one who has been 


to the front three times and back with 
wounds and ought to know whereof he 
The newspaper correspondents 
who write from behind the lines tell us 
a lot about the filth and slime, mud and 
lice in the war, but Lieut. Dawson who 
went as a real soldier and fell from 
wounds does not write of these. He 
writes of the glory of the trenches. 


*, 
— 


“Women and War Works” (G. Arnold 
Shaw Co., N. Y.) is a result of a visit 
of Miss Helen Fraser to America to 
give talks to women on thé war work 
they can do. The book fairly bristles 
with facts, statistics, etc.; as to commis- 


speaks. 
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sions, bureaus of labor, etc., in Eneland 
If reading it for pleasure, one finds it 
very uninteresting. But we must remem- 
ber that women have tar 
work ahead of them than light reading ; 


so for downright, practical, he'pful sug- 


more serious 


gestions, this work will be invaluable. 


* 
— 


In refreshing contrast to sentimental 
novels of men who have been “refined 
by the fire of war;” in direct contrast 
with the young philosopher, like Hankey, 
“Student in Arms,” is the nar 
ration of R. Derby Holmes, “A Yankee 
in the Trenches” (Little, 
From a literary viewpoint it 
It is not intended to reach 


ina 


grown & Co., 


Boston ). 
is worthless. 
the reader’s aesthetic sense, but it does 
arouse interest. It is an informal, off- 
hand narrative, with no moralizing. At 


times it may jar the sensitive soul, as 
when we read of Derby’s implicit trust 
in Dinky, a little black-felt cat hung 
around his neck as a charm, Far differ- 
ent this from the deep religious yearn- 
ings which the Y. M. C. A. assures us 
are stirring in the soldier's soul, The 
account of the burial of the dead_ sol- 
diers, as told by Holmes, is lacking in 


reverence and is absolutely 


awe and 
crassly brutal. 

“Hi sye, Derby, Hi got a blighter here 
with only one leg; wot'll Hi do wit 
him?” 

“Put him under with only one.” 

“Derby, Hi sye, 1 got a leg for that 
bleeder. Fits him periect.’ 

They had stuck a German leg on the 
body! 

Derby here, as in few other cases, ex- 
pressed his emotion strongly. Asa rule, 
however, he seems to have become cal- 
loused to it all. 

The best part of the book for the in- 
terested that containing its 
practical suggestions—how to send par- 
cels; how and what to knit and what 
not; the kind of chocolate to send, and 
The book reads like plain, un- 
very plain and very un- 


reader is 


so On. 
varnished truth 
varnished. 

J 


id 


Maurice Barres delivered last year an 
before the British Academy, 
“Les Traits LEternels de la 
It now appears as “The Un- 
translated by 


address 
entitled, 
France.” 
dying Spirit of France,” 
Margaret W. B. Corwin, with a fore- 
word by Theodore Stanton. It is a 
thrilling address to read; it must have 
been still more thrilling to hear. In a 
series of moving incidents from the field, 
of wonderful quotations from soldiers’ 
letters, the that 
French heroism of to-day is only the 


thesis is established 
ever new manifestation of the undying 
spirit of France. All the romance and 
chivalry and spiritual elevation of the 
mediaeval French chronicles is here ex- 
hibited in a brief but compelling selec- 
tion of parallels. In these few pages 
M. Barrés gives us a sense we can never 
lose of French patriotism and_ heroic 
devotion to an ideal which is national, 
and more than national. A little book 
of compact feeling, the heart-beat of a 
nation. Published by the Yale Universi 
ty Press. 

’ 


— 


“Young France and New America” 
by Pierre de Lanux (Macmillan, New 


York) is an important testimony to the 
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growing conviction that this war, and 
the reconstruction of the world after it 
is over, will bring the people of France 
and of America more closely together. 
The author, a young Frenchman spend- 
ing the year 1917 in the United States, 
and having traveled widely here before 
that sojourn, brings to his theme a deli- 
cate perception of social and intellectual 
values, a splendid idealism and a sober- 
ly reasoned conviction. His book should 
be read by all young men and women 
in the United States who are now con- 
sidering the vast issues of this world 
conflict. The book expresses a “realiza- 
tion of common standards in life” on 
the part of French and American people, 
and is a plea for the extension of “mu- 
tual knowledge between‘the youth” of 
the two countries. The author asserts 
that the young people of France “did 
not inherit the idea of revenge” for the 
events of 1871, they “discovered it for 
themselves” in 1911 and later on, the 
menace of Germany’s militarism. M. de 
Lanux welcomes the entrance of the 
United States into the world war, not 
alone or chiefly because thereby France 
and the other allies are aided in their 
sore straits, but because it means that 
at last the whole world is to be linked 
determination that “the 
unchaining of the war is not to be left 


together in a 


successful and unchastened” but on the 
contrary the united power of democratic 


peoples is to be used to “guarantee peace 


in the future against the intrigues of 


, 


adventurous politics.” This book would 
he well worth writing and reading if it 
were only for its analysis of modern 
literature in United 
States as showing the natural ethical and 


France and in the 


artistic ties between the countries; and 
the translations of French poems, and 
the account of the internationalism of 
The treat- 
ment of the more practical elements in 


the later poets, are valuable. 


the development of France, as contribu- 
tor to world-reconstruction, and of the 
need for more consciously united effort 
of Young France and New America in 
this economic and social task, is emi- 
nently sane and rational. 
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A True Tale 

A newspaperman’s wife, tired of the 
hopeless confusion of the living-room, 
fixed up for her husband a special room, 
remarking as she took him to view it: 
“There, now. This room is to be your 
den, to do as you please with it. I shall 
not clean it up at any time. You may 
throw your papers around on the floor 
until you are sick of the looks of it. 
Then you may clean it up yourself, if it 


ever becomes so bad it offends your 
sense of decency.” The plan was a great 
No room in the house is nearer 
It is kept 
so by the newspaper man himself, who 
does his reading and writing and paper- 


success, 


immaculateness than the den. 


throwing exclusively in the dining-room. 
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Mr. Flatbush—So 
“somewhere in France?” 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—So 1 believe. 

Mrs. Flatbush—But don’t you know 
where? 

Mrs. Bensonhursit—No. 

Mrs, Flatbush—Don’t you fcel some- 
what concerned ? 

Mrs. Bensonhurst—Why, no. When 
he was here I knew he was somewhere 
in America, but half of the time I didn't 
know where.—) onkers Statesman. 


your husband is 


Eloquence 

“IT was glad to see you at church last 
Sunday,” said the vicar pompously. “Ay,” 
replied Tommy, that sermon 0’ 
yourn on ‘Thrift’ had a great effect on 
me, parson.” “I am very glad to hear 
it,” smiled the vicar. “And how did it 
affect you?” Tommy shook his head 
knowingly. “I went out before the col- 
lection was taken.” 
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Letters From the People 
Land and Its Value 


Long Branch, N. J., May 28, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Meekly receiving Alex. Mackendrick’s 
implied charge of want of sympathy to- 
wards honest doubters, I would ask that 
gentleman what practical difference does 
it make whether or not the exact origin 
of all land values can be explained or 
accounted for, or whether they change 
from year to year or more often? Who- 
ever has valuable land has an advantage 
over those who have none or have less 
valuable land, and this advantage can 
help the owner to make a living either 
by using the location or allowing others 
to use it for a consideration. Equity 
between citizens does not permit this 
situation, and the practical remedy for 
it is to have those who have valuable 
locations contribute in some way annual- 
ly to a common treasury the value of 
the advantage they possess in location 
value. From this treasury, 
community needs may be met. 


common 


Further, Mr. Robinson is something 
different from an honest doubter. He 
is puzzled, it appeared by his letter you 
published, as to what difference it makes 
whether ground rent is paid to land- 
owners or is appropriated by taxation 
and thus paid to the state. Surely this 
is a puzzle deserving attention and the 
brief solution I offered. 

For one, | have never attached any 
importance to the claim that the com- 
munity creates land values and is there- 
fore entitled to them, It is entitled to 
them whether it creates them or not. 
The people as a whole, or in convenient 
political subdivisions, are entitled to land 
values because they are equally entitled 
to the land. How land values come is 
not, as I see it, material. 

GEORGE WHITE. 
5 


~ 


What the Rail Rate Raise Means 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The $880,000,000 a year increase in 
railroad freight and passenger rates, or- 
dered by Director General McAdoo, 
comes in season to save several hundred 
thousand railroad employes from being 
too grossly underpaid in a time of high 
prices. They will get $300,000,000 a year 
of the $880,000,000, and most of this 
$300,000,000 will go to employes who 
for years before the war were grossly 
underpaid. 

The rate increase comes too late to 
enable the railroads to increase their 
equipment sufficiently to meet the traffic 
needs of the nation at war. The other 
$580,000,000 a year will be used in this 
way, as rapidly as possible, but it will 
buy less than half as many cars, en- 
gines, etc., at present prices, as the same 
sum would have bought any time prior 
to 1915. The railroads have been eager 
to buy more cars, more engines, and to 
increase their mileage and enlarge their 
terminals, for years past, but have been 
denied rates adequate to pay for these 
betterments, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state railroad and public service 
commissions are now seen to have fail- 
State 
and city attorneys, eager to “save the 


ed of their duty in this respect. 
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people” by suing to prevent badly need- 
ed rate increases, have contributed to 
the failure of the interstate and state 
rate commissions to provide for the 
maintenance and due expansion of the 
country’s commercial public highways. 
State and city chambers of commerce 
and other business organizations, each 
seeking its own local or sectional ad- 
vantage, have shortsightedly and in the 
final result disastrously thrown their in- 
fluence against the granting of rates 
needed to enable the railroads, as a 
whole, to pay good wages, give ample 
good service, make necessary exten- 
sions of plant, and yield an assured 
fair return on investment. 

The railroad companies cannot escape 
a large share of responsibility for the 
railroad system’s progressive decline in 
total efficiency during the past twenty 
years. Their controllers while still in 
private management could have got what 
they needed, with public approval, had 
they merchandised their service, just as 
all other merchants do, by intelligently 
and persistently advertising its cost and 
value. 

Operators, rate regulators, public at- 
torneys, political shysters, honest but un- 
informed reformers, and provincially sel- 
fish business organizations collectively 
brought the railroads to a point where 
the federal government had no alterna- 
tive but to take them over and operate 
them with the backing of public credit, 
in order to make them, so far as pos- 
sible, satisfy the requirements of the na- 
tion at war. 

It appears from the newspaper re- 
ports that some of the state commissions 
are “stunned” by this invasion of their 
field by the federal. government. The 
effect of Director General McAdoo’s 
order is to take control of railroad rates 
away from the state commissions for as 
long as the federal government. shall 
operate the roads. It may be added that 
the state commissions are likely to be 
“stunned” a second time, in the same 
way, if they do not with 
promptness grant the rate relief essential 
to maintain the credit and the efficiency 
of the street railways, gas and electric 
services and other public utilities still 
under their control. The same factors 
that matle the steam railroads incompe- 
tent to meet the public’s requirements 
during peace and utterly incapable of 
satisfying the nation’s war demands have 
during the same period been operating 
to strangle the municipal public utilities 
of the country. 


necessary 


A shortage of gas and electric energy 
for vastly increased requirements of war 
industries is in sight. It may easily be- 
come as great a menace to the nation’s 
war-industrial efficiency as the break- 
down of the steam railroads shortly be- 
fore the government took them over. 
And it may be expected to produce the 
same result, if the state and city au- 
thorities which still have power to regu- 
late utility revenues fail to grant in time 
the increased rates needed to keep these 
utilities efficient. The United States is 
going to win the war. It is going to 
make and keep the country’s industrial 
power and its urban transport equip- 
ment competent to do its full share in 
winning the war. If the state and city 
authorities which now 
utilities fail to assure their competency, 


control these 
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The New 
Gossard Front 
Is a Greater 
Achievement 


Than the Perfect 
Gossard Back 


A perfect front—a perfect back— 
a perfect Corset. Gossards are in- 
imitable. This week we are pre- 
pared as never before to demon- 
strate to every miss and woman the 
correct corset for her individual 
figure. 

















K Our entire stock of Spring and 
‘ossard Summer models is here, and they 
are more exquisite than ever in de- 

\ sign and fabric. 
\ The service of our expert cor- 
_F3 setieres, graduates of the school of 


hygiene, are highly efficient. 


wen 


You are confident when fitted here that you wear the corset that 
means comfort, health and modishness. 


Let us show you this week the new achievements of the Gossard 


$2 to $35 





Corsets. 
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(Fourth Floor.) 
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Now is the Time To Have That 
Palm Beach Suit 


Laundered 


You, too, will like 


“The Cleanest Laundry” 





Lindell 1695 Delmar 1144 
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Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 


If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 











SHOES 

OF 
DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 

AT PRICES 
UNIFORMLY 
REASONABLE 

















Have You Books in Your 
Which No One 


House 
Reads ? 


or Magazines? 


or Games which no one uses, such 
us Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, 


Cards, Puzzles, ete.? 


or Phonograph Records? 


or Athletic Equipment of what- 
ever kind from a Tennis Rac- 
quet to a Baseball Suit? 


Our soldiers and sailors in the 
training camps and at the front 
would weleome them and be very 
grateful to you if you would 


neatly and 
laundryman—any 
with instructions to 


Wrap such 
hand to the 
laundryman 

deliver to the 


ARMY RECREATIONAL 
SUPPLY DEPOT 


Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis 


objeets 


(If you do not live in St. Louis, 
write for your local center.) 








Fourth and Pine 


it goes without saying that the federal 
government will find a way to assure it. 

The hasty assumption that increased 
railroad and public utility rates will be 
a “burden on the people” is unwarranted. 
The people as a whole will pay these 
increased rates with increased wages and 
The dollar of 1915 is 


50 cents across the 


increased incomes. 
to-day worth only 
counters of merchants of all kinds. The 
absurdity and the rank injustice of re- 
employes of 


quiring investors ino and 


regulated industries to accept as_ their 
wage the same number of the 50-cent 
dollars of 1918 that they got of the 100- 
cent dollars of 1915, when everybody 
else is getting a double wage or near it, 


be admitted by all who wish to 


must 
be fair. 

For the period of the war at least, 
radical newspaper manufacturers, radi 
cal politicians and any others who have 
hitherto prospered by “hammering the 
will have 
The 
decree of a radical government raising 
railroad rates $800,000,000 a year and 
railroad wages $300,000,000 a year, as a 
national 


’ 


railroads and public utilities’ 
to find new bogies or fall silent. 


plain matter of justice and 
health, pretty effectively disposes of this 
y. Director General Mc- 


Adoo, being a first-class salesman, has 


particular hogy 


explained his order in a way to make it 
acceptable to the public. The railroad 


operators could have done this years 
ayo, had they been salesmen. 
FRANK PUTNAM. 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 28. 
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Bynner, Ficke and Freud 
New York, June 2. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
[ have just read in the 
Times Magazine 


York 
Byn- 


New 
Sunday Witter 
ner’s expose of the hoax perpetrated by 
him and Arthur Ficke on the 
press, critics and poetry readers general- 
ly in the burlesque poems printed by 
them under the pen names, “/imanuel 
Morgan” (Bynner) and “Anne Knish” 
(Ficke). 

Though I read a pretty large amount 
of poetry each year, somehow I missed 
“Morgaw’ and “Knish.” All I know of 
these burlesques on imagist and other 


Davison 


modern forms are the extracts printed in 
the Times, and, believe me!—they are 
not half bad either as burlesques or as 
serious effusions. 

It must ever be borne in mind _ that 
the best serious and the best burlesque 
are often separated by less than a hair’s 
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breadth. //amlet’s soliloquy with a slight 
ly different accent becomes extravagant 
burlesque. It may be either profound 
philosophic introspection or farcical ex 
aggeration, as it is delivered in one mood 
or the other. It is always a bit ridicu 
lous from the lips of an inferior actor 
who tries to make it the “hit” of the 
performance. 

However, | have another point in mind, 
and that is: 

No one who is even superficially ta 
miliar with the Freudian psychology—as 
distinguished from his pathology—can 
read these burlesques and Mr. Bynner’s 
explanation without being instantly im 
pressed with the importance of the so 
called burlesques as revelations of the 
real Bynner and the real Ficke,—and 11 
all the “poems” are as good as the tew 
printed in the Zimes, delightful revela 
tions they are of two personalitics wilo 
are betrayed to be more human, more 
natural, more hail-fellow-well-met than 
their serious verse indicates them to be; 
conventional standards their se 
eood but comsctous, 


and by 
rious verse is good 
while their burlesques are the gleeful 
their unrestrained,—say 
Their 


their serious 


outpourings of 


boyish selves. burlesques are 


their own while verse Is 
largely literature,—traditional, How true 
this is of Ficke’s somnets,—1many of them 
fine,—attempts to cast the thoughts and 
feelings of an lowa lawyer (a good one) 
in koman mold! Admirable, as at- 
tempts, but why try to fit the youth, the 
\merica into 


the most rigid of antique armors: 
| should say both bynner and Ficke 


surge, the radicalism of 


in their burlesques 
their 


“broke loose” 
and, for the first time in 
abandoned their literary pose under the 


simply 
lives 


cover of pseudonyms, just as many an- 
other man has been able best to express 
himself anonymously. 

The Freudian psychology has demon 


analysis 


strated by a more searching 


what has always been known,—that men 
betray themselves in their humor, their 
jokes, their unstudied utterances. 

Bynner and Ficke started out to bur- 
lesque certain forms and themes of re- 
cent verse. Bynner says, ‘‘Ficke and | 
wrote as many as six of those ‘spectra’ 
in a day, once we got the thing started, 

the whole book was tinished in three 

weeks.” 
In other words, they just /et them- 
selves go, or, as Freud would say, they 
poured out without restraint their free 
associations,—whateyver came into their 
minds. “Some of the things that we 
wrote seemed so extravagant that we 
threw them into the waste-paper basket.” 
Too bad! By so doing they permitted 
the conscious censor—Freud’s term—to 
suppress their most naive utterances. If 
they were under psycho-analysis it is pre- 
cisely these rejected effusions the analyst 
would insist upon recovering. 

What they did was first to write freely, 
unconsciously, gleefully, mischievously 
and then—unhappily—consciously censor 
their productions and reject those that 
seemed to outrage too outrageously their 
conventional literary notions. 

How Freud would chuckle over this 
final confession by Bynner, “And the 
worst of it is that I can’t get rid of 
Emanuel Morgan! I find now that I 
write like him without the slightest ef- 
fort, I don’t know where he leaves off 


He’s a boomerang! Why, 
half the 
attention bona fide 


work that we did with this piece of fool- 


and I begin. 


Ficke and I never attracted 


with our serious 
ing. Just as he was leaving for France, 
Ficke said to me—and there was a dis- 
tinct note of grief in his voice, ‘Do you 
work is in 


know some of my _ best 


‘Spectra?’ ” 
And whiy, in 
not they and everybody else write the 
things they write “without the slightest 
etfort?” 
Why the note of other times, other 
men, other moods, other forms? 


heaven's name, should 


Why groan and sweat? Why not 
jokes, farces, burlesques, caricatures, if 
you feel like them? Are they not more 


genuine than sonnets and rondels? Is it 
not often said—and true—that the clown 
is more serious than the tragedian ? 

Ii, in the midst of your pranks and 
jokes and burlesques, the world take; 
you seriously, it is because for the first 
time in your life you have been really 
and truly yourself, talking, writing for 
the moment exactly as you feel. You 
may think you are fooling the world 
with your pranks, but what the world is 
taking seriously is the human being be- 
hind the pranks, the note of sincerity 
that inspires the pranks. 

Bynner and Ficke went at their bur- 
lesques so seriously, so sincerely, so 
delighted with the thought of pouring 
ridicule on forms of verse and expres- 
sions they did not like that they impress- 
ed their readers, they commanded atten- 
tion, more attention than they get for 
their so-called serious  work,—work 
which is really more or less conscious 
and artificial. 

It is in our moments of relaxation we 
betray ourselves, It takes a whale of a 
man to crack a joke without affecting 
his pose. ARTHUR J. Eppy, 
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Coming Shows 


INeith’s gorgeous patriotic spectacle 
“Makers of History’ will lead the bill 
at the Grand Opera louse next week; 
the country’s eminent citizens, includ- 
ing Washington, Jefferson, Lafayette, 
Lincoln, Grant, Mckinley,  .dison, 
Roosevelt and Wilson are impersonated. 
Other attractions will be “A Fireside 
Reverie,” an elaborate girl act with 
Jack Princeton; the Skatells in a danc- 
ing novelty; “Here and There,” a one- 
act comedy; Luciana Luca who has a 
double voice; Lohse and Sterling, ath- 
letes; Bergquist brothers, accordionists; 
Gibney and Cotter, two clever clowns; 
the Universal Weekly and comedy films. 

J 


Od 


headline attraction 
week will be BobkKer’s” Arabs, 
amazing athletes. Other numbers will 
be “As a Man Sows,” a clever one-act 
play; Silber and North in chatter and 
songs; Walter and Hastings, enter- 
tainers; Bayle and Patsy with a bundle 
Seott and Christie, the 
Yankee boy and the Dixie girl; Joe 
Barton, tramp cyclist; Betty Stokes, 
singing comedienne; Howe and Barlow, 
acrobats; Universal Current Events and 
pictures, 


The Columbia's 
next 


of nonsense; 


o. +. = 
ye % 


Farmer Crabtree (who has just cashed 
a check)—I don’t think this is right. 

Cashier—Would you mind counting it 
again, sir? I think you'll find it cor- 
rect, 

Farmer Crabtree (having done so)— 
Yes, but you be careful, young man; it 
is only just right.—Pearson’s Magazine. 
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Marts and Money 


At this moment speculative finance is 
influenced mainly by war bulletins. 
Traders on the exchange in Wall street 
ask for the latest from the Aisne and 
the Marne. They are not particularly 
interested in corporate reports, money 
rates, or conditions in the steel indus- 
try. They anxiously await the announce- 
ment that Foch has checked the German 
advance. In anticipation of favorable 
tidings in a day or two, the more ven- 
turesome speculators do not hesitate 
about entering into long commitments 
in the most promising quarters of the 
market, Baldwin, Steel common, Mer- 
cantile Marine, New Haven, Industrial 
Alcohol, and Reading being the favorites. 


“Quick action” is the great desideratum - 


of the hour—three or four points in a 
day or two, There was a straight six- 
teen-point rise, lately, in the quotation 
for Mercantile Marine preferred, that is, 
from 93 to 109, but it is very doubtful 
if the “patrons” prolited thereby in truly 
delectable fashion. The “bulge” was so 
sudden, you know. It was only after 
106 had been reached that the covetous 
multitude got the information that the 
3ritish deal was on again. Result: an- 
other jump of three points, and then a 
slump to 1032. Wonderful. Quousque 
tandem? How long will this sort of 
business be permitted by the authorities 
of the foremost stock exchange of the 
world? It has been carried on, in more 
or less flagrant fashion, since the “re- 
organization” without foreclosure in 
1916. Suppose stockholders do get an- 
other extra dividend of 5 or even 10 
per cent? Where’s the long-headed in- 
vestor who would feel like getting ex- 
cited over such an event? All the mar- 
kets for securities are glutted with great 
bargains. Our second liberty 4s are 
quoted at 93.50, and the 44s at 96.25. 
There are innumerable issues of indus- 
trial, railroad, and public service bonds 
that can be acquired at prices which 
would have been considered impossible a 
few years ago. Steel common is quoted 
at 9714, after selling at 9642. The $4.25 
quarterly dividend came off the other 
day. On May 13 the stock was up to 
11334. Demand for it was perceptibly 
stimulated by the latest happy utterances 
of Chairman Gary. The old man insist- 
ed before the institute that relations with 
the government are friendly, and that 
prospects warrant expectations of a con- 
tinuance oi large earnings for the entire 
steel industry. It is beyond doubt, by 
this time, that the regnant potentates 
shrewdly realize the necessity of sup- 
porting the market for Steel common 
in all hours of peril, with a view to 
fortitying the general situation against 
the effects of liquidation and manipula- 
tive assaults. Steel common is the prin- 
cipal barometric stock. Baldwin com- 
mon was down to 79 a few days ago, a 
figure denoting a loss of nearly $23 when 
contrasted with the high notch of May 
1610134. Talk about resumption of 
dividend payments has again subsided, 
but will doubtless be revived as soon 
as the clique has perfected arrangements 
for another big drive against the de- 
Pressionistic element. Copper shares are 
not very popular right now. They are 
Pressed for sale on every advance of a 
few points. Anaconda, which was up to 


71 recently, can again be bought at 61. 
Kennecott is valued at 3114. The po- 
sition of this stock was not improved to 
any extent by the announcement that 
the company had acquired control of 
the Mother Lode Copper Mines Co., of 
California, the object having been at- 
tained through the formation of a new 
corporation under the laws of Delaware, 
and the issuance of 2,500,000 shares of 
stock of no par value. Of this total 51 
per cent will be owned by the Kennecott 
and 49 per cent by the owners of the 
Mother Lode. In 1915 and 1916 reports 
of mining deals of the kind described 
were worth from $10 to $20 a share in 
Wall street's estimation. There’s very 
little doing in the railroad group. While 
quotations are steady or firm in promi- 
nent cases, the speculative public re- 
mains apathetic and stubbornly refuses 
to follow occasional bold attempts to 
start something of real interest in New 
Haven or Reading common. ‘The suc- 
cessive reports of regulative measures, 
together with the $300,000,000 addition 
to the pay-roll, are not relished in su- 
preme financial circles. They mystify 
minds; they invite wary calculations re- 
specting the ultimate outcome; they cre- 
ate the belief that the old order of 
things has forever passed away. A new 
earth is in the throes of parturition. 
That’s plain enough. The money mar- 
ket remains strikingly firm, all the more 
so on account of the substantial deple- 
tion of bank reserves in the last few 
weeks. The total excess is down to 
$32,900,000, as compared with $102,807,- 
000 on May 9. Under ruling conditions, 
the financiers cannot afford to extend 
generous aid to market pools striving to 
liquidate holdings of stocks at exalted 
figures. It is an exceptionally good time 
for going slow, for preserving resources 
in every possible way, for being prepared 
for emergencies, and tor being con- 
stantly aware of the immense and rapid- 
ly growing requirements of the war. The 
latest depreciation in the values of Lib- 
erty bonds was hastened by President 
Wilson’s forecast of an extraordinarily 
large loan in the fall. There’s no escap- 
ing unpleasant consequences such as 
these, in a season like the present. We 
have to make the best of them, remem- 
bering the scriptural saying that “he 
who perseveres to the end shall be 
saved.” The talk about inflation will 
not down. R. L. Rutter, president of the 
Spokane & Eastern Trust Co. in a 
memorandum submitted to his board of 
directors, holds up his hands in horror, 
metaphorically speaking, over the evil ef- 
fects of bond issues on prices of money 
and commodities, I herewith reproduce 
a portion of his disquisition: “The ad- 
vance in the cost of living has had an 
extraordinary influence on interest rates, 
and the prices of bonds as well as of 
stocks. Prime commercial paper in 
March, 1914, commanded 4% per cent; 
in March, 1918, 6 per cent; or, in other 
words, the price of money has gone up 
33 per cent. In the same time the aver 
age price of high-class bonds on the 
stock exchange declined from 93 to 79.8, 
a shrinkage of 14 per cent, while stocks 
fell from 140 to 108.06, a decline of 23 
per cent. The situation that will result 
when the government has to go into the 
market to buy further supplies, at a cost 
50 per cent higher than at present, and 
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Mercantile Trust Fireproof, 
Burglar Proof, Bomb Proof 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


HE business of the Safe Deposit Department has 

grown proportionately with our other nine depart- 

ments, making it necessary to greatly extend this 
branch of our institution. 


q@It is probably our most impressive department, inasmuch 
as the great steel doors to the vaults have every appearance 
of armored housings. 


@ The construction of these vaults may well be regarded as 
super-impregnable, as there is no way whatsoever by which 
they can become surreptitiously entered. Nor is there any 
way by which fire can reach the contents. 


@ The Mercantile Safe Deposit Box service is protective in 
the highest degree. The systm is such that no one but the 
box holder can have access to his box. Writing rooms, 
coupon rooms, and private telephone booths contribute to 
your convenience. 


@ You may deposit in your box Liberty Bonds, deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes, your will, and valuables of every de- 
scription. They are absolutely safe and free from intrusion. 


@All this safety and convenience accompanies your Safe 
Deposit Box, irrespective of size. The prices are as low as 
$5 a year. 

Visit Our Safe Deposit Department 


and see for yourself our responsible provisions for protecting 
your valuables. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal U. S. Government 
Reserve System Protection 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST—TO ST. CHARLES 














Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 

















Offices for Rent in 
Syndicate Trust .« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 906 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1785, Central 877-R 
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without breaking the rules 
--that is why it has been 
approved by the Army 
and Navy Departments 
and is sold and served 
in cantonments and on 


men-o'-war. 
Delightfully 


in) 


must pay for those supplies with money 
raised on the market with prime com- 
mercial paper commanding unprecedent- 
ed interest, is so serious that the con 
ditions that may bring about such a 
calamity are bound to receive the most 
careful attention. An added factor tend 
ing toward inflation is the adoption of 
trade acceptances, which are used as a 
means of converting dead book act 
counts into bank credit. All of these in- 
fluences combined, however, are insig- 
nificant in comparison with the sudden 
inflation brought about by the policy of 
the government in permitting Liberty 
loan bonds and covernment certificates of 
indebtedness to he used as a basis of re- 
discount at the federal reserve banks. 
Such use is fundamentally repugnant to 
every principle on which the federal re- 
serve banks are based. Not. satisfied 
with that, we are now conteimplatine the 
introduction of the notes of the War 
Finance Corporation, amounting con 
ceivably to $3,000,000,000, as a basis for 
further rediscount when offered by a 
member of the federal reserve system. 


THE BEVERAGE 


—breaks the 
routine of training 


real-hop- 
flavored—and pure. 
or water may or may not 
contain bacteria. 
a pure product in itself and 
kept pure in its sterilized, 
tightiy sealed and pasteur- 
ized bottles—cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft 
drink to train and gain on 


Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch 
St. Lauis, U..$. A. 













Milk 
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The whole scheme, as it is now develop- 
ing, represents a simple plan of financ- 
ing the war by inflated money, wherein 
the government will go into the market 
with the money raised largely from the 
sale of bonds, and will undertake to buy 
commodities by bidding for them on an 
unlimited credit, against competitors 
whose money power is steadily increased 
with the increasing money stock of the 
nation.” The confusion of financial 
minds is lamentable, but quite inevitable. 
I fail to see how the inflation in prices 
of commodities could be avoided, con- 
sidering the commercial and industrial 
dislocation, the rising wages and trans- 
portation charges, and the curtailment 
of production in many directions. It is 
a sheer impossibility to maintain a 
sound, normal system of finance when 
the whole world is engulfed in distress 
and disaster. The evils we are suffering 
from can be found also in England, 
France, Germany, Austria, and _ Italy. 
They can be mitigated, of course, and 
that’s about all one can reasonably ex- 
pect. The report that the Interborough 
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Rapid Transit Co. of New York had cut 
its dividend in hali caused no surprise 
on the stock exchange. It had been 
looked for in intormed quarters. Nor 
was there astonishment over the news 
that one of the leading public utility 
corporations of New Orleans found it- 
self in financial difficulties. The War 
Finance Corporation has plenty of op- 
portunities for extending helpful hands 
to companies who are between the upper 
millstone of low rates to the public and 
the nether millstone of high cost of labor 
and material. However, almost every 
one of us is in a similar uncomfortable 
condition, in yarying forms and degrees. 
° 


— 


Finance in St. Louis 

There is not much to say about the 
local market for securities, so far as spe- 
cial features and price tendencies are 
concerned, In most cases quotations 
are unchanged ; in some others they indi 
cate moderate depreciation. Le 45: a 
waiting, indefinite kind of market, with 
possessors Of good securities evidently 
determined not to liquidate on a broad 
scale under prevailing conditions. Late- 
ly the stocks of banking institutions 
displayed a litthe more activity than had 
been the case for some time. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five Bank of Commerce 
were sold at 112.50 to 113, figures imply- 
ing small losses. Forty-five Mechanics- 
American National brought 240. “The 
recent top notch was 250. Holders draw 
$12 per annum. Five Third National, 
also a 12 per cent stock, were taken at 
236.50. This is about equal to the maxi- 
mum since the first of the year. The high 
point in 1917 was 250, the low point 
230. Laclede Gas first 5s are firmer, 
the latest sales having been made at 
98.12!4, against a previous price of 97.75. 
Two thousand dollars Missouri-I¢dison 
5s brought 91. The recent maximum 
was 95. Last year’s top was 1007s. 
There was another transfer of St. Louis 
3rewing 6s at 66, and one of one hun- 
dred shares of Independent Lreweries 
first preferred at 4, which compares 
with a high level of 12 last year. Twenty- 
five Chicago Railway Equipment brought 
101.25, fifty Brown Shoe common 65, 
four hundred and thirty Candy common 
42 to 43.75, and five Certain-teed second 
preferred 83. The last-named is a 7 per 
cent stock. It was up to 90 some months 
back. United Railways issues have thus 
far made no striking response to favor- 
able developments affecting the company. 
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Latest Ouotations 
Bid. Asked. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 112 113 
Third National Bank........ 235% : 
United Railways pfd........ 17% 18 
a gE Ree nee ae A Re 611% 51% 
Laclede Gas 5s.................. ‘ 981g 98% 
Cont. Port. Cement com. 92 ae 
St. IL. Cotton Compress.. 37 40 
Mo. Portland Cement........_ ...... y fp | 
International Shoe com.... 100 10014 
Brown Shoe com................ 621% 63 
National Candy com.......... 41 414% 
ote 


Answers to Inquiries 
MARKET, St. 
Ohio is generally considered one of the 


Louis.—Chesapeake & 


truly promising railroad stocks. It has 
been heavily absorbed by speculative in- 
vestors since last autumn, The 4 per 
cent dividend appears safe, but is not 


likely to be increased under the existing 


order of things. The company is esti 
mated to earn about 10 per cent on the 
$62,792,600 outstanding. Advise pur- 
chases at or below 54. 

J. McD. S., Lousville, Ky.—(1) Hold 
your Midvale Steel 5s. You must not 
get frightened at fluctuations in a time 
like this. The possibility of further 
marked depreciation is rather slight. The 
bonds are widely held among conserva- 
tive people in the east. (2) The 6 per 
cent on St. Louis & San Francisco 6s is 
fully earned, with a considerable margin 
of safety. The interest is cumulative. 
The current price of 60 is not too high. 
It is fairly symbolic of intrinsic value 
in prevailing circumstances. Add to your 
holdings in the event of a decline of 
three or four points. 

READER, St. Louis.—Rock Island com- 
mon is wholly speculative, and not at all 
likely to enter the investment list in the 
calculable future. The stock may afford 
nice turns on the long side from time to 
time, that is, in case of a general rise in 
the railroad group. Otherwise it must 
be regarded as a long-chance proposition. 
The top mark of 1917--38'<—will not be 
reached before the end of this year un- 
less something bordering on the miracu- 
lous appears in the columns of financial 
news. 


FINANCIER, Grand Island, Neb.—The 
S per cent dividend not being in jeop- 
ardy, Chicago & Northwestern pre- 
ferred should certainly be held. The 
current price of 137 is quite reasonable. 
It does not prompt fears of another sub- 
stantial decline. It is, in fact, the lowest 
level in nearly thirty years. It com- 
pares with 270 in 1906. Stocks of this 
kind should resolutely be kept in safe 
deposit boxes. The upward recoil is 
bound to set in soon or late, London 
dispatches dwell upon increasing tirm- 
ness in values of high-grade securities. 
The Wall street ticker will reel off simi- 
lar information in due course of time. 

M. G. Y., Cleburne, Tex.—Better stick 
to your Royal Dutch, and buy more 
whenever opportunities are good. The 
increasing appreciation of the stock's 
promises is plainly shown by the advance 
from 70 to 91 since March 23, The com- 
pany controls some extremely valuable 
properties in various parts of the world, 
all of which should return big profits 
after the green-table conference has ad- 
journed sine die. 

T. H. W., Aurora, Ill—Kansas City 
Southern preferred is not an attractive 
purchase for speculative purposes. It 
is very seldom that the stock shows 
noteworthy activity. The stock is owned 
mostly by people who care less for specu- 
lative profits. than for dividends. The 
fixed 4 per cent has regularly been paid 
since 1907. The best price—75'4—was 
paid in 1909, The stock is not ovef- 
valued at the present figure of 53. 


Puzz.ep, Holyoke, Mass.—As matters 
stand, it would be advisable for you to 
defer purchasing Baldwin Locomotive 
5s. The present price of 100 can hardly 
be thought especially attractive. You 
may be able to get them at 97 or even 96 
before long. There are fashions in 
bonds as there are in clothes, and fash- 
ions change, sometimes rather suddenly. 
The government’s 414s are down to 
almost 96. Remember that in your cogi- 
tations about investment opportunities. 
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’ New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEDy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mrirxor, St, Louss, Mo. 


Her Country by Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 50¢c. 


The story of a beautiful American girl who 
gave up a musical career to use her talent 
in a Liberty Loan campaign. Patriotism pur 
sang. 


Tue Guitt or GerMany. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 75c. 


Prince Karl Lichnowsky’s story of — his 
ambassadorship at London’ from 1912. to 
August, 1914, written for the private archives 
of his family but published by a_ relative. 
Reprinted from the New York ‘Times.” The 
volume contains Foreign Minister von Jagow’s 
reply. Portrait frontispiece of the author. 


Caste Turee by Gertrude M. Shields. New 


York: Century Co., $1.40. 


A novel of life in a middle west small 
town by a new writer. Frontispiece. 


You No Loncer Count by Rene Boylesve. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


A revelation of the war and = its. effects 
on the individual through the experiences of 
a young French widow. <A novel extremely 
popular in Paris and translated into Eng- 
lish by Loutse Seymour Houghton. Ilus- 
trated. 


Emanuel 
Scribner’s 


UnpER THE (GERMAN 
Bourcier. New York: 


Sons, $1.50 


SHELLS by 
Charles 


The life of a poilu-—-gas attacks, forced 
marches, charges, the general daily routine 
as shared and = deseribed) by an eminent 
Frenchman of letters. Translated by George 


and Mary Holt. 


Keeping Our Fieuters Fit by Edward Frank 
Allen. New York: Century Co., $1.25 


Information concerning the care 
the government of our 
aside from the regular military routine 
club life, athletics, recreation and develop- 
ment, singing, libraries, entertainment, edu 
cational work, playgrounds, ete.—with a spe 
cial foreword by President Wilson. 


taken by 
soldiers and sailors, 


Tue Figuring EnGinters by Francis A. Col 
lins New York: Century Co., $1.30. 


Showing that the work of the engineers’ 
corps is not less important nor less dangerous 
than that of the infantry. Tlustrated. 


Arpours anp Enpurances by Robert Nich 
ols. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$1.2: 
$1.25. 


A poet's 


chronicle of his war experiences. 


A’ Propurey or tHe War (1913-1914) by 
Lewis Einstein New York: Columbia Uni 
versity Press. 


Two essays on the attitude of England and 
Germany towards the United States after the 
war, with an introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt G 


SEA PoweER AND FREEDOM by Gerard 


Fiennes New York: G. P.*Putnam’s Son’s, 
$3.50 

The history of maritime power from its 
beginning down to the engagements of — the 
Present war, deducing that the sea power of 
4 nation depends upon the national charac 
ter, With an introduction by Rear-Admiral 
Fiske and thirty-three illustrations. 





The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 


SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 














920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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Tut Gop oF VENGEANCE by 
Boston: Stratford Co., $1. 


Sholom Ash. 


A powerful drama in three acts translated 
(with introduction and notes) by Isaac Gold- 
berg. Preface by Abraham Cahan, author of 
“The Rise of David Levinsky.” 


Bruce or THE Circte-A by Harold Titus. 
Boston: Small-Maynard Co., $1.35. 


A thriller of the great Southwest.  Illus- 


trated. 


SomeruinG Thar Brecins Wirn “T”? by 
Kay Cleaver Strahan. Boston: Small-May- 
nard Co., $1.35, 


A new book by the author of 
Mary.” [llustrated. 


“Peggy 


Clarence Edward 
Appleton & Co., 


FROM Tul 
Andrews. New 
$1 


Front by 


York: D. 


An interesting collection of verses wrilten 


Sy men in the trenches. 


A Surceon in ArMs by Robert J. Manion. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


Army life, ambulance and hospital work as 
deseribed by a Canadian surgeon at the front. 
Frontispiece of the author. 


Tue Way Our by Emerson Hough. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


The revolt of a Kentucky feadist from 
the ignorance of the hills, and how he and 
the war brought release to the mountaineers. 
Illustrated 


INTERNED IN GERMANY by Hl. C. Mahoney. 
New York: R. M. McBride Co., $-. 


The life of the English prisoners interned 
at the famous camp of Ruhleben as written 
by one of them. Illustrated. 
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A Compliment 
Ellen was a strong, fine-looking young 
lrishwoman and thought herself pos 
sessed of more than 


average ability 


Taking advantage of the scarcity of 
labor of all sorts, she decided to accept 
a position as a clerk in one of the local 
stores. One morning she was called be- 
fore the manager to explain why she 
was performing a certain part of the 
duties assigned to her in a careless man- 
ner. “Miss Finnegan,” said the man- 
ager, “for the past two weeks your work 
has been very perfunctory. We can not 

” “Mr. Miller,” interrupted the young 
woman, “I’ve been working here four 
months now, and although I’ve tried my 
best, that’s the first bit of praise I have 
received since !’ve been here.” 
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“You haven’t said anything about 
peace on earth in your recent addresses.” 


“No. 


are in the stock market, and I didn’t 


Many members of my audiences 


want to worry them.”—lVashington Star. 
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Medley What a 
change a baby makes about a house! 

Iedley—Well, | 
that. There’s been very little change 
about our house since the baby’s advent. 
—Houston Post. 


(enthusiastically ) 


don't know about 


o,f Of 
oo me Oe 


Homeric 
Two men, neighbors and old cronies, 


were brought before the magistrate 
charged with fighting. 
them what started the fight; the least 
battered one replied: “Well, jedge, it 


We had been playing 


The judge asked 


were this way. 
seven-up, 25 cents on the corner; luck 
had heen goin’ agin me all afternoon; 
this were my last quarter. Jedge, I 
dole the kyards. I were six he were 
two; he begged; I gin him one; he flang 
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The Object 


just where you can find him 
your wants. 


Every household, 


must he 


every 





hood Store. 


will save you money. 


Central 
3542 Olive Street 
Lindell 5144 Central 28 


South Side 


3533 South Grand Avenue 
Sidney 1661 Vietor 28 





of placing Campbell Quality 
through the city is to secure 
teous representation for our products, 


building owner, knows that 
voided in order to keep down the cost of upkeep. 
is the cheapest means with which to do this. 


Campbell Quality 
Paints and Varnish 


For forty years the Campbell 
trade as furnishing paints and 
You will find a complete stock at your Campbell Quality Neighbor- 
Ask the proprictor or any of his clerks what you 
should do about painting your property. 


Buy Your Paint Froma 
Man You Know 


Neighborhood Stores 


competent, intelligent and cour- 


This plan has proved most successful, as each store is managed by 
a oman informed in all matters of painting and varnish, and he is 
day after day, ready to attend to 


repairs 
Paint 


house has been known in the 
varnish of unusual excellence, 


The advice you receive 


Whether it be the outside, or any part of the interior, see your 
own Campbell Quality Neighborhood Store as to what you should 


Campbell Quality Neighborhood Stores 


Wellston 


5990 Kaston Avenue 
Cabany 3327 Delmar 1083 


Maplewood 
7314 Manchester Avenue 
Benton 250 Marshall 28 


CAMPBELL #ikt COMPANY 


Office and Warehouse 
816-818 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 




















ALEC AND DOT LAMB 
In the Act Original 
DU TIKL & COVEY 
ALFRED LATELE 
The Renowned Animal Actor in 
“LE CHIEN RIGOLO” 
With Elsie Vokes 
DAVE ROTH 
in “‘Versatilty” 


Week of June 2 


“The Big Place 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS eran 


BEEK HO GRAY 


The Versatile Cowboy with Iis 


Trained Horse “Onion” in a Pot- 
pouri of Comedy and Skill. 


Admission t0c After 6 BP. M. Daily 
Admission Eree up to 6 P.M. Except 


Sundays, 


SWIMMING POOL NOW OPEN 








ORPHEUM THEATER 


Oth at St. Charles, 


2:15—TWICK DAILY—S:15 


BESSIE McCOY DAVIS 


Assisted by 


Thomas Conkey and Henry Coote. 





LEO BEERS 
THE SHARROCKS 
AL SHAYNE 
VENITA GOULD 
J. GC. NUGENT 
SEKALO LEW REED 
And the 
WRIGHT GIRLS 


Miats., 15e to 50e; Kye s.. 15c to 75e. 














Browns vs. New York 


JUNE 6, 7, 8 9 


Olive and Locust. 





Phone, Olive 3272. 


Browns vs. Washington 


JUNE 10, 11, 12, 13 


GAME STARTS AT 3:30 
Sents on Sale, Dengler & Hatz Cigar Stand, SIL N. Broadway, between 


BASEBALL 6sportsMAN’s PARK | 








COLUMBIA 


Continuous Vaudeville, 11 a. m. to 
11 p. m, 


I5c-25c 





9—HIGH-CLASS ACTS—9 


MISS AMERICA 


A Military Musical Satire. 


8 Other Acts and Best Pictures, 








ON MARKET STREET 





BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 





Box Seats 30c; 
All Other Seats 15c. 





Grand Opera House 


Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 


Lower Floor 25¢e; 








his ace; I put on my ten; then he flang 
his queen; I put on my jack; and then, 
I hit him in the nose.” 


When 
look out 


the opposite direction. 


passing behind a. street 
for the car approaching 


car 


from 
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“To The Front’ 


The UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS will enlist 45,000 men in 
the next six months. St. Louis is called on to furnish 6,000 red-blooded 
Americans. Chances for promotion are excellent. The State of Missouri 
has been called on to produce electricians, dynamo tenders and gas engine 
mechanicians and machinists for dangerous overseas duty with the Marines. 
St. Louis has been leading the country in enlistments since the first of the 
year; let’s keep in the lead. During May, St. Louis procured more marines 
‘than any other district. The district of which St. Louis is head- 
quarters leads the entire United States. Drafted men may enlist by obtain- 
ing a release from their local board stating that they are not needed to 
fill the current quota. 


Men enlisting in St. Louis are transferred to Paris Island, Port Royal, 
S. C., for a period of training that covers fourteen weeks. After the com- 
pletion of this training they are available for service “over there” where the 
Marines have once more shown their mettle. 





Men enlisting as electricians, mechanics and telegraphers will be trans- 
ferred to the signal and searchlight battalion Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marines have the finest chance to travel, gaining an education that 
they can get in no other way. Our ships visit many foreign ports and each 
battle ship and cruiser carries a detachment of Marines. 


All Commissioned Officers are appointed from the ranks, commissions 
being given to worthy enlisted men. Every man has an equal chance. 
Merit and ability are the main factors. 


The Marines have a corps of aviators, also a signal corps. There is no 
place where war is to be carried, into which the Marines will not fit. It is 
the life for a young man who loves adventure. The test of courage is to be 
met face to face, but the young man who is sound of mind and limb has 
nothing to fear. 


For further information and 
particulars, inquire at 


Marine Recruiting Station 
Fullerton Building, 7th and Pine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without any solicitation by the United States Marines this page is 
donated by: 


A. C. Brown Mt. Olive and Staunton Coal Co. 
O. C. Graves McElroy-Sloan Shoe Co. 
American Hardwood Lumber Co. J. A. Berninghaus 

P. H. Cullen Chas. M. Hay 


Ozan Lumber Co. 
































